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Editorial, 


E are told that, unless we equip an invincible 
\V/ navy, we shall within five years be attacked by 
some well-armed nation and suffer disgraceful 
defeat. It is in order to ask for more specific 
information. What nation is likely to attack us, some 
South American power or some second-rate European 
nation? If so, we shall not need a tremendous sea power 
to hold our own. ‘That no European nation of the first 
class will dare to attack us seems to be a self-evident prop- 
osition. If England, France, or Germany should make 
war upon us, it would be necessary to send an army and 
a fleet across the ocean, thereby stripping the European 
belligerent of the means of home defence. If any one of 
the three nations that have made the greatest naval prep- 
arations as safeguards against the other two should engage 
in such a foolhardy enterprise three thousand miles from 
home, what would the other two nations be doing? A 
war upon the United States would mean disarmament at 
home and a sacrifice of all the advantages that a vast 
armament is expected to secure in a time when the tension 
abroad has almost reached the breaking point. Suppose 
Japan, driven by the gad-fly of ambition, should attack 
us, what would Russia be doing in Manchuria and Corea? 
Away with such nonsense, no matter how distinguished 
the source! 


ed 


THE line between what is a political and what a moral 
issue is not easy to draw. Generally the advocate sees 
that in his cause which lifts it above political controversy, 
and justifies introduction where politics is excluded, and 
the opponent scents the political flavor and rebukes such 
introduction. Few political subjects there are without 
a moral aspect, and he who would confine himself to 
strictly moral themes can hardly steer clear of the other 
imputation. Fair judgment, ability to look through 
other people’s eyes, tact, and suggested magnanimity 
are pretty good guides to the preacher from whatever 
pulpit, desk, or platform he may speak. Matters politi- 
cal which at the same time are matters of broad public 
welfare, and carry with them no party propaganda or 
implication, become not only permissible, but obligatory. 
Some risk must be run, and it is sure that criticism will 
not be escaped. Silence will be charged to evasion or 
fear, and expression to misuse of opportunity intrusted 
on other grounds. A good spirit, a high purpose, and a 
just restraint will bring the support of most people, 
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including many of contrary opinion. ‘‘We have been 
talking over your sermon,” said a parish committee chair- 
man to the minister on a Thanksgiving Day, “and, while 
we all take the other side of your subject, we admit you 
put your case about as well as it could be put.’”’ So, as 
Mather Byles could be a Tory and yet hold his post in 
Boston, there are men who can to-day preach religion 
and not evade its application. 


& 


FRANK expressions of opinion, under due restraint of 
mutual respect, ought to hurt no one. The more con- 
fidence people have in their convictions, the gladder other 
people are to hear them. ‘To take as personal injury 
what was merely a matter of candor and genuineness 
is to show a sort of sensitiveness that delicate constitu- 
tions ought to train themselves to be proof against. The 
best friendship is that which can stand the test of the 
most cordial and entire difference. So people get on well 
together best in wider fellowship by accustoming them- 
selves to the cold air of ideas of another climate than their 
own. A thin skin is not indispensable to refinement, 
and a healthy skin may go with delicacy of soul. 


& 


THE Religious Education Association meetings bring 
together educators and leaders in religion, with results of 
just the importance Unitarians have at heart,—broaden- 
ing of inter-denominational relations. and improving of 
educational methods in church work. If we had written 
the platform, it would not have been more to our mind than 
the present form. ‘The value of the information and dis- 
cussion is testified to by many of our own fellowship. 
There is no equal channel of influence in religious educa- 
tion in this country, and Sunday-school workers espe- 
cially will find much of profit to them in the meeting to 
be held in Cleveland, March 10-31. The general subject 
is “Religious Education and Civic Progress,’ and among 
the speakers are Rev. C. F. Dole, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, 
President Judd, and Dean Sumner of Chicago, Dr. G. E. 
Vincent of Minneapolis, Prof. H. H. Holmes of Cam- 
bridge, Rev. W. I. Lawrance, secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Washington Gladden, Dr. Thomas D. Hall, 
Union Theological Seminary, and Dr. Theodore G. Soares, 
Chicago University, and scores of specialists in educational 
and religious work of recognized standing. The topics 
announced cover the whole field of education and religion. 
To fail of sending generous representation puts upon us 
the burden of a puzzling complacency. 


Je 


THOSE who have much to do with the courts, and see 
a good deal of litigation from an independent point of 
view, report an alarming amount of perjury. Whether 
it is on the increase can hardly be determined, but that 
it seems to observers to have grown is at least a fact of 
significance. Lawyers say that it is hard to get their 
clients to tell them the truth, and witnesses say that it 
is hard, under the hand of lawyers, for them to get a 
chance to tell the truth. ‘That a solemn oath, backed by 
serious penalties, has so little deterrent effect, and that 
trickery and cleverness, rather than plain comparison 
of merits, characterize defence and prosecution, are facts 
of prime concern. It may be replied that this tendency 
is restricted to comparatively narrow range. But school 
teachers have strange stories to tell of dishonesty and 
naive indifference to plain and obvious situations with 
the complicity of respectable parents. Evidently truth 
needs to be praised less theologically and practised more 
prosaically. Ljincoln’s advice to law students will test 
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men of ‘many callings,—‘‘If, in your own judgment, you 
cannot be an honest lawyer, resolve to be honest without 
being a lawyer.” z 


REPUTABLE dancing-masters there are who do not 
teach certain dances, lately introduced into society from 
sources that will not bear looking into, for obvious reasons. 
Yet perfectly respectable and refined people are giving 
these objectionable forms the sanction of their toleration 
and participation. It is one thing to say that they may 
be and are made respectable by proper use; it is another 
thing to claim that they are likely generally to have the 
proper use required for decency. Those who dance them 
are not the best judges of their propriety; for they do not 
see themselves as others see them, and measure only their 
own motives. They are likely to deem prohibition 
prudery and tyranny. It is not easy to show that these 
laxities are a good deal more harmful than much worse 
things. ‘They carry insidious and powerful suggestion, 
while worse things carry open warning of their badness. 
The burrowing of an infection far from its seat, and into 
regions out of reach, is its chief peril. The poison needs 
only a scratch to enable it to kill. One may easily not 
be aware that it has gained entrance. That we cannot 
discuss the subject is sufficient reason for taking the side 
of those who think good taste and pure manners require 
guarding in these days of liberty. One who knows what 


goes on in certain fast circles of privilege and compares 


it with the lower levels of society may well feel that ju- 
venile protection meets problems among the rich which 
are more perplexing and alarming than those we are 
familiar with among the poor. 


- Heroism or Folly? 


No event of the Turko-Bulgarian war has excited more 
general interest and wide-spread sympathy than the 
brief messages that have come from the desolate ice fields 
of the South polar region. Universal admiration has been 
excited by the calm endurance and unselfish endeavors 
of the men who lost their lives in a quest of which the 
glory was by a strange combination of favorable condi- 
tions won by other men. 

The story is now familiar to every one who takes any 
interest in the nobler aspects of human nature; but 
there are some questions that are not yet settled, that are 
especially pertinent just now, when, in the Congress of 
the United States, it is still an open question whether we 
shall vote for war or peace. 
are asking, “What possible good for any man or nation 
is gained by the heroic endeavors and costly sacrifice 
of these gallant explorers?” 

It is a proper answer to say that the gain is great if 
by any means it can be shown that the love of adventure, 
the impulse to face danger and overcome it, and the 
impulses of heroism which have always been component 
parts of the war spirit, may find full satisfaction in diffi- 
cult but peaceful enterprises to the admiration of all the 
world. It is worth much to the human race to learn that 
the victories of peace are such as may appeal to the strong- 
est and bravest of our youth and manhood. 

The life and death of Sir John Franklin and his long- 
suffering companions have been worth more to the people 
who speak the English language than any triumph in 
war. In Westminster Abbey one of the most modest and 
beautiful memorials is the one bearing the name of Sir 
John Franklin “. . . who died off Point Victory in the 
Frozen Ocean.” ‘The dedication closes with these words, 
“This monument was erected by Jane, his widow, who, 
after long waiting and sending many in search of him, 
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herself departed to seek and to find him in the realms 
of light.”” The monument is of white marble, and every- 
thing about is beautiful, peaceful, and hopeful. One 
inscription is, ‘“O ye frost and cold, O ye ice and snow, 
bless ye the Lord, Praise Him and magnify His name.” 
The following lines were written by Tennyson :— 
“Not here! ‘The white North has thy bones! 
And thou, heroic sailor soul 
Art passing on thine happier voyage now 

Toward no earthly pole.’ 

It is worth much to have such a memorial of manliness 
and peaceful ambition among the relics of pride and 
pomp and power. ‘The gain to science and human welfare 
may be a doubtful quantity, and yet any accurate knowl- 
edge of the shape of the earth, its climate and ocean cur- 
rents, may at any time become of first-rate importance 
as an element of progress in the arts and in the promo- 
tion of commerce. No well-defined knowledge can be 
accounted useless. Of what possible use were the conic 
sections on which as an elegant diversion mathemati- 
cians spent many useless hours, as their contemporaries 
counted time and its uses, until one day an astronomer 
discovered that the laws of the physical universe were 
bound up with these elegant curves and their mathe- 
matical relations. 

But, whether useful or not in any practical sense, it is 
worth all it costs to give the world an involuntary thrill 
of admiration for such calmness, courage, and constancy 
as these dying heroes in the frozen waste of the Antarctic 
world were able to put on record in one of the most moving 
testimonies that dying men ever left for the inspiration 
of those who should come after them. ‘The impression 
irresistibly made is that they are passing on their “hap- 
pier voyage now toward no earthly pole.” In this age 
given up to industrialism, commercialism, and the exact 
sciences we can afford to sacrifice the lives of a few heroes 
obsessed by the love of adventure and generous enterprise. 

Although it does not bring such evidently beneficent 
results as the work of those great-hearted physicians who 
die of the diseases they study, yet their work springs forth 
from the same fountain of beneficent activity. King 
George of England has just conferred knighthood upon 
Dr. George Turner, who in his ill-paid work for a leper 
colony has himself taken the disease so much dreaded. 
If it could avail anything for Capt. Scott, a similar rec- 
ognition of his merit would be accorded him. But on 
his “happier voyage” he needs no earthly distinction. 


G. B. 


A Nation’s Saviors. 


The two most important personal anniversaries in 
our history fall significantly together. Washington and 
Lincoln lived in times that tried men’s souls as no other 
times triedthem. ‘They were the dominant forces during 
the two most critical periods of national existence. As 
years take us further from them, we see more clearly 
their height, as distance enables us to see lofty mountains 
hidden to those near them. By no merely national 
pride do we pay them honor and gratitude. They loom 
large against the sky of the world’s regard. Civilization 
is in their debt. From every land appreciation grows; 
and, while ours is the greatest privilege of praise, strong 
voices join with us in thanksgiving and veneration. 

The services which entitle these men to be called saviors 
of their country need not be rehearsed. ‘They are familiar, 
and they bear their full value. Nor need there be any 
attempt to estimate their comparative greatness. Each 
occupies a pinnacle so high as to be unaffected by the 
height of the other. 

e danger is that these two lives may be so honored 
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as not to bring to bear upon the times, which renew the 
memory of their greatness, their direct influence. Appre- 
ciation spent in words, however sincere and apt, is a vain 
acknowledgment. The habit of taking pride in glorious 
names without feeling also rebuke and obligation is se- 
ductive. To refer their qualities to the exigencies which 
gave them opportunity is sometimes to diminish the 
effectiveness of the praise. What comes from their ex- 
ample applicable to present crises? What is the glory 
that starts out of their age and shines ahead of ours? 

The lover of his country who looks into present events 
is sobered and alarmed to see how many measures of pub- 
lic good are looked at by representatives of the people, 
and by people themselves, from the point of view of self- 
interest, either individually or collectively, rather than from 
the point of view of the largest welfare. Laws are con- 
sidered not according as they express the duty of citizens 
to the State, but according as they express the desire of 
citizens to get something from the State. Affairs of 
highest moment are subjected to the chances of personal 
ambition or favoritism. Men vote in legislatures not on 
the merits of the questions before them, but on the like- 
lihood that their espousal may promote causes in which 
they are interested. Trading is more potent in passing 
bills than judgment and justice. Skilful manceuvring 
in steering is more important than adequate presentation 
of reason and duty. Sectional interests win against 
general interests, and the public good is sacrificed for 
local preferences. Men are not wanting who have broad 
outlook and good conscience, but the forces against them 
are too strong or they themselves are not strong enough. 
Ideals make slow headway against a tide of mercenari- 
ness. Sometimes they seem to go with the tide. 

Washington had these same forces to contend with. 
The old times were not good old times. Greed and 
corruption are nowhere more rampant than they can 
be seen to have been in the brave days of old. The 
army was ready to seize the reins of military rule to en- 
force just demands for compensation when Washington 
dissuaded the leaders from revolt. Army contract pa- 
triots were plenty under both Washington and Lincoln. 
Pressure of every grade of badness was brought to bear 
upon them at times when nothing less than the existence 
of the country should have been considered. 

The greatness above every other in them was the moral 
and spiritual greatness of their nature. ‘This was brought 
directly to bear upon their motives and action. Wash- 
ington refused compensation for his services during the 
Revolution, accepting only payment of necessary expenses. 
He sharply rebuked those who would make him king. 
Lincoln put the Union above every other good. He 
bore, really without rancor, vile abuse, and kept his way, 
ignoring enmities and forgiving enemies. His words in 
the letter to Mrs. Bixby, worthy to stand beside the 
Gettysburg speech, and in his farewell address at Spring- 
field, and his consecration before proclaiming emanci- 
pation, showed how religion entered into his soul. We 
could not account for these towering personalities with- 
out doing homage to that in them to which they did 
homage. We cannot hold up their example merely reck- 
oning endowments and attainments, and presenting a 
pattern for modern imitation. More fortunately than 
by any pattern, their lives exhibit something more. “They 

*fed on the bread of Heaven. ‘They prove religion no 
contingency of theory, no dream of sentiment, and moral 
idealism no empty shell. The inspiration of their example 
is not to be obtained from them so much as from their 
sources. ‘The highest effect of remembrance is in direc- 
tion rather than possession. ‘They refer us to the springs 
whence they drank: they bid us drink our “fill of pure, 
immortal streams.” : 
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The task of the time is not the invention of new reasons 
for things, ingenuity of speculation and explanation. 
The task of the time is to turn the admirations and am- 
bitions which are natural to all men into those channels 
thus proved divine. It is to substitute for “policy, 
that heretic which works on leases of short numbered 
hours,’”’ those incentives and affectations that ‘“‘all alone 
stand hugely politic.” It is to raise a presumption in 
favor of spiritual things, so that they shall not be on the 
defensive, meekly pleading fora moment’s space, but take 
precedence in their right. It is to kindle in the souls of 
the coming generation such a fire as can never, by God’s 
grace, be put out. 


Current Topics. 


Events have marched with startling rapidity in the 
republic of Mexico since the middle of last week, when 
the street fighting in the City of Mexico was terminated 
for the time being by the announcement by Gen. Victo- 
riano Huerta, one of the supporters of President Madero, 
that he had placed the president under arrest and had him- 
self assumed the powers of the presidential office with the 
consent of Felix Diaz. From the beginning of his adminis- 
tration as president ad interim Huerta displayed a deter- 
mination to deal severely with opponents of the existing 
régime. ‘The first to fall victim to Huerta’s new activi- 
ties was Gustavo Madero, a brother of the deposed presi- 
dent. Gustavo Madero, it was officially explained, had 
been laid low by bullets when he was seeking to escape 
from his guards after his capture. "The explanation served 
merely to recall the frequency with which the ley fuga, a 
convenient method of disposing of a prisoner while in 
flight, has been employed in cases where it was not con- 
venient or desirable to bring him to trial. 
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THE tragic end of Gustavo Madero was duplicated, 
amid equally suspicious circumstances, last Sunday, when 
the deposed president and his vice-president, José Pifio 
Suarez, were shot to death when they were being driven 
to the penitentiary, ostensibly to insure their safety. In 
this instance Gen. Huerta explained to the ambassadors 
that the killing was done by adherents of the former presi- 
dent in an attempt to rescue him from the guards. ‘The 
disinclination of the diplomatic corps to credit this offi- 
cial statement was indicated by the intimation conveyed 
to the National Palace that the foreign governments 
would hesitate to recognize the new administration until 
it had furnished convincing assurances of its freedom from 
the stigma of having participated in the incident, which 
conveniently disposed of its two leading opponents. ‘The 
death of Francisco I. Madero concerned the American 
embassy especially, inasmuch as Ambassador Wilson had 
taken the precaution, at the time of Madero’s arrest, of 
expressing the desire of his government that the deposed 
president’s life be spared. 


Tue indications of an indefinite continuance of the in- 
ternal storm in the neighboring republic were regarded by 
President Taft as demanding sufficient precautionary meas- 
ures on this side of the border. The announcement of the 
taking of these measures, however, was accompanied by a 
disclaimer by the President of any intention to intervene in 
Mexican affairs unless further developments should make 
such action imperative. At the same time, it was ex- 
plained, the concentration of brigades and of transports at 
Galveston was designed to place the requisite machinery 
ready to the hand of Woodrow Wilson in case he should 
decide, after his inauguration, that a display of American 
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armed forces on Mexican soil has been made necessary by 
the progress of events. It was estimated that by March 4 
a body of about 10,000 troops would be prepared for jn- 
stant operations to deal with eventualities which, it was 
hoped, would be avoided by the restoration of the begin- 
nings of public order in the disturbed republic south of the 
Rio Grande. 
& 


Tue failure by the House of Representatives, by the 
narrow margin of six votes, to pass over the President’s 
veto the Dillingham immigration bill, after the Senate 
had passed it over the veto, marked, last week, the end of 
a notable struggle in Congress. The President’s refusal 
to append his signature to the bill was based upon his 
conviction that the “‘literacy test,’ applied to aliens who 
might seek admission to the United States, would consti- 
tute an undue hardship to immigrants. ‘This contention 
had been advanced at repeated hearings before the Presi- 
dent by the representatives of immigration organizations, 
including the National Liberal Immigration League, 
which bitterly opposed the proposed test as unjust, unnec- 
essary, and discriminating. The “literacy test”? also met 
with the strong disapproval of Secretary Nagel, who, in a 
written report, informed the President that its applica- 
tion would present administrative difficulties incommensu- 
rate with the benefits that might accrue from the exclusion 
of those immigrants who might fail to meet it. 
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A NEw and more vigorous foreign policy is indicated by 
the initial activities of the French government since the 
inauguration of Raymond Poincaré as president. The 
appointment of Théophile Delcassé, former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, as ambassador to Russia, is not the 
least among the signs of a stiffening of the attitude of 
France in the councils of the nation. Delcassé is one of 
the strongest men of France, and his hostility to Germany 
was recognized-in striking fashion by the chancellery at 
Berlin in the first dispute over Morocco, when Germany. 
forced the resignation of the minister from the cabinet 
by a more or less open threat of a declaration of war if 
Delcassé retained his portfolio. The presence of Delcassé 
in St. Petersburg under the new and vigorous administra- 
tion of M. Poincaré may well be regarded in Berlin as a 
declaration of the purpose of France to strengthen her 
alliance with Russia. Such a strengthening, of course, 
could be aimed only at Germany. In addition, the new 
president has informed the chamber of deputies of his 
desire to augment materially the available forces along the 
German frontier. 

Nd 


BEHIND the thinly concealed defiance which Paris is 
shaping in its relations with Berlin is an apparent convic- 
tion in the French capital that the progress of events in 
Europe may soon bring the efficiency of the Russo-French 
Alliance and the Triple Entente to the test in the final 
solution of the Near Eastern question. Russia, in her 
continued demonstration of readiness to deal vigorously 
with any attempt by Austria to coerce Bulgaria and her 
allies, has shown a spirit of resistance to Pan-Germanic 
designs which France may find greatly to her advantage 
in the situation that is fast developing as a result of the 
failure of the Turkish forces to turn the tide of the fortunes 
of war since the resumption of hostilities. It is realized 
in Paris that perhaps never again will so favorable an op- 
portunity offer itself to French diplomacy to administer 
a crushing defeat to German opportunism. It is likely 
that this realization has much to do with President 
Poincaré’s activities in strengthening the diplomatic and 
military position of France. 
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In the mean while the operations at ['chatalja, Adrian- 
ople, Janina, Scutari, and on the Gallipoli Peninsula are 
proceeding without decisive results, although it appears 
that at every point the armies of the allies are more than 
holding their own. The Turks, apparently, have failed 
in a fresh attempt to reinforce the defenders of the penin- 
sula, and the implied admission is made at Constantinople 
that Shukri Pasha cannot hope to hold out much longer 
against the forces operating against Adrianople. Hakki 
Pasha, a former minister of foreign affairs, is already in 
London, prepared torepresent Turkey at a resumption of 
negotiations for peace, and the authorities at the Turkish 
capital have offered no denial of the persistent reports in 
the European press that the Ottomans once more have ap- 
pealed to the ambassadors of the great powers in an at- 
tempt to bring international pressure to bear upon the 
allies for a termination of the hostilities, probably on the 
basis rejected by the Young Turks at the time of their 
dramatic disruption of the Kaimil government. 


Brevities, 


Dr. Devine says that the most important force now 
working toward the abolition of poverty is the belief that 
the thing can be done. 


It was Victor Hugo, who, speaking of the argument for 
immortality drawn from the incompleteness of this life, 
said, ‘‘I am the tadpole of an archangel.”’ 


What God has joined together, let not man put asunder. 
God has joined together reason and religion, freedom and 
responsibility, faith and works, the love of God and the 
love of man. 


The London manager of one of the most complete emi- 
gration bureaus in Europe declares that the United States 
is getting the cream of the vast migration that is leaving 
the British Isles, 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Need of the Minister. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

When we read the letters of Ignatius, it is obvious that 
in those early churches the local bishop was chiefly sig- 
nificant as the celebrant of the worship, and that since the 
. Eucharist was the heart of that worship, the bishop was 
representative of the Lord Jesus. It is easy to deduce 
some of the consequences of this. It is easy to under- 
stand all the Catholic reverence for the priestly celebrant. 
The priest is the great symbol of man communing with 
God and receiving the sacramental grace. 

Protestantism introduced a new era of ministry. ‘The 
minister was the expositor of the. word of God. He 
ceased to be the visible instance of God’s impartation of 
himself to man. The Protestant pastor of the older 
days could not exercise the influence over the spirits of 
men in the hour of worship which the priest had exercised. 
Methodism seems to have restored something which had 
been lost. Methodism was pre-eminently the religion of 
conversion, and the mark of a Methodist preacher was that 
he. was a converted man and was exhorting because he 
was aglow with the spirit of God. He was not a mere 
expounder of truth. He was the living embodiment of 
the supernatural gift to men. It is easy to understand 
the power which the early Methodist exhorter had over 
receptive hearts. He was the exhibition of God in human 
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possession. He was what the priestly elevation of the 
host had been. 

This is the reflection of a Unitarian layman. He 
needs to think of his pastor as more than a man trained 
to think well and speak well and organize and administer 
well. When the layman goes to church, he goes to lift 
up his soul to the heavenly Father, and the reality of the 
heavenly Father is brought home to him not so much 
by the Scripture lesson or the thought of the sermon as 
by something which pervades the whole activity of the 
pastor. What makes the church solemn and vitalizing 
to the deeper being of the layman is the sense of being 
led by one whose mind and will and heart are consecrated 
to the Divine Fatherhood, and who partakes of that char- 
acter of holy love. The minister may be of limited 
intellectual ability; but, if he shows forth the character of 
God in himself, he becomes a sacramental person to others. 
We hear much of what a minister should know and study. 
The young man who would be a true minister should 


* consider the quest of spiritual perfection through likeness 


to the Father who is love without hate and without par- 
tiality. The laity do not expect an utter perfection of 
spirit. They need to feel that there is sincere and con- 
stant conservation. He who writes is thinking of pastors 
who were no more than others able to solve mysteries, 
but who made God seem very real and near at hand by 
their attainment of likeness to him in will and disposi- 
tion. They made the church none other than the house 
of God. A UNITARIAN LAYMAN. 


Courts of Law. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

The most eminent lawyers and judges in our country 
agree that our legal procedure, civil and criminal, needs 
reform. President Taft asserted this a few years ago, 
in his address before the National Bar Association; 
Moorfield Storey, Esq., of Boston, in his recent lectures 
to the Yale Law School, pointed out, clearly and forcibly, 
our crying need of legal reforms. 

Other men throughout our land, men of equally dis- 
tinguished position, have framed substantially the same 
indictment against our courts. Our jury system fails 
to give an accused man, of education and commercial 
independence, ‘‘trial by his peers.’’ ‘The delays of the 
law”’ are notorious. Its failure to operate, by reason 
of trivial technicalities, is oft-repeated and flagrant. 
Testimony of “‘experts’’ has been debased, until it carries 
no weight with intelligent men, and the larger purse 
prevails. 

These evils, and others, in our legal system are the more 
deplorable and perilous because our structure of law and 
its effective administration are most fundamental and 
vital among our national assets. ‘‘The corruption of 
the best becomes the worst,” said an old Latin maxim. 

These are facts. As to the causes of these facts, they 
are not far to seek; but as to the remedy, or remedies, 
for such evils, we can expect but little from within the 
circle of men trained to the profession of the law. ‘Their 
training confirms them in the maintenance of precedents 
and the status quo. No lawyer or judge is likely to arise 
and cleanse the Augean stables of his own vocation. 
If this renovation does take place, probably it will be 
accomplished by some reformer who has not studied 
Blackstone and cannot repeat the list of England’s Chief 
Justices, but is warm in his response to the needs of the 
people, and brave enough to face the opposition, and 
even abuse, of bar and bench throughout our whole 
nation. BRADLEY GILMAN. 

CaNnTON, Mass. 
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“He Walked with God.” 


BY CHARLOTTE C. ELIOT. 


He walked with God. Where’er he went abroad, 
Hate changed to love, wrath melted into calm, 
And every wounded heart received its balm, 

Nor knew from what celestial fountain poured 

The healing flood, nor recognized the Lord. 

He walked with God. III lost its power to harm 
As he passed by, and evil ceased to charm; 
To purblind eyes was light again restored. 


He walked with God. His was the common lot 
Of joy and pain wherein full life is found; 
Yet peace was his, and love that faileth not 
Shone in his face, diffusing light around. 
He walked with God, all trivial cares forgot; 
And, Io! where’er he trod was holy ground. 
St. Louts, Mo. 


The Angels of St. Helena Islands.* 


BY WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


Off the coast of South Carolina between Charleston 
and Savannah is a group of islands lying low in the sea 
amid a fringe of marsh grass, through which the creeks 
wind and suck at the banks as the tides ebb and flow. 
It is aland of live-oaks, gray moss, and mistletoe, of clump- 
headed palmettos, and woods where “white magnolia 
blossoms star the twilight of the pines”; of roadsides 
draped with yellow jessamine and Cherokee roses; of 
fields white one year with cotton, and in the fallow turn- 
ing black as early as May with sprawls of luscious black- 
berry vines; of red-birds and mocking-birds and curlews; 
of ‘‘fiddlers’’ and crabs and oyster-reefs; of creeks swarm- 
ing with mullet (‘“‘heavenliest fish that ever swam on 
fins’’), while out in deep water the ‘“‘drum”’ can be heard. 
Here grows the famous long-staple ‘‘Sea Island cotton,” 
worth double or triple the common short staple of the 
mainland. In slavery time the Island planters were 
hard masters; and the slaves, with little mixture of 
white blood, housed in rough cabins, coarsely clad, living 
mainly on sweet potatoes and hominy, grinding their 
corn in stone hand-mills, were in their island seclusion 
about as pure a bit of Africa as the United States any- 
where hid. Here and there an old man or woman could 
remember a childhood in Africa itself. One of the larger 
of these islands, fifteen miles long and six wide, is called 
St. Helena. It is half sand and half loam, so flat that a 
twenty-foot rise in the road makes a “hill”; so out of the 
world that everything seems, as Sydney Smith put it, 
“ten miles from a lemon,’’—the lemon in this case being, 
across bridge and ferry, in Beaufort, the little metropolis 
of the archipelago. ‘This was the place and the people. 

And the time? In November, 1861, some of these 
planters gathered at ‘“‘Land’s End”’ on St. Helena Island 
as to a festival. They went to watch a sea-fight between 
the Confederate earth-works on Hilton Head and Bay 
Point and the Yankee ships, Admiral Dupont’s little 
fleet, in the channel where Broad River joins the sea. 
Round and round the ships circle, popping and popped 
at as they came opposite the two forts. But the battle 
went wrong: instead of the forts blowing to pieces the 
ships, the ships blew up the forts. In a mad panic the 
picnic of planters raced for the mainland, lest the Yan- 
kees should get to Beaufort before them and cut off their 
retreat. Inside of two days everything white, men, 
women, and children, disappeared, leaving the slaves in 
the field, the cotton in the gin, the corn in the barn, the 
furniture in the houses, the pictures on the wall, the dishes 
on the shelf, and Missus’s summer gowns in the bureau 


*Lerrers AND Diary or Laura M. Towne. Written from the Sea Islands of 
South Carolina, 1862-1884. Edited by Rupert Sargent Holland., Cambridge: The 
Riverside Press. 1912. 
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drawer. Had a volcano burst out,—a selective color- 
line volcano licking off white victims only, but of them 
every one,—the stripping could not have been cleaner. 
And a great nursery of black folk, infantile, ignorant, 
stunned, yet tremblingly jubilant, was left on the govern- 
ment’s hands. ‘The prayed-for ‘‘Freedom” had come! 
To stay? That was not yet certain. Whittier’s poem 
“At Port Royal” and his “Hymn for Christmas on St. 
Helena’s Island” tell in his musical way of its advent. 
What did the government do? It was obviously no 
common army job. It called Edward L. Pierce to the 
spot, he having already had experience of the sort among 
Butler’s “‘contrabands’”-at Fortress Monroe. Mr. Pierce 
looked northward for help. Freedmen’s Aid Societies 
were quickly formed in Boston, New York, Philadelphia. 
By early March a motley group of men and women was 
on the Islands, come to take charge of the black nursery. 
There were old and young, gray-haired ladies, dreamy- 
eyed Abolitionists, young women with Methodist hearts, 


' city-bred boys just out of college, and here and there a 


practical man who knew at which end of a plough to 
harness a mule. Nearly every one brought a vision,— 
was eager to do something for the country, something 
for emancipation. It was still early in the war, and this 
was one way of enlistment,—missionary’s and peace- 
lover’s way, with privation and sickness and possible 
capture attending it. They lit like white cranes on the 
plantations, and began to do whatever they could for the 
people,—quiet, steady, counsel, encourage, befriend them, 
and how they needed befriending! They had to see that 
the corn and cotton got planted, and so keep industry 
going and subsistence secure; start schools and teach 
A, B, C, the mystic key to ‘white sense’; figure pay-rolls, 
and pay for work done; distribute rations and supplies; 
clothe the naked; cure the sick; represent law and enforce 
order,—be judge, jury, policeman, and jailer in one; in 
short, be a handy, protecting, plantation Providence to 
initiate self-dependence and uplift and civilization. It 
was “‘social settlement” work under pioneer and war- 
time conditions. The work in the Philippine Islands 
ten years ago must have been like a larger edition of that 
on the Sea Islands in 1862. 

In one of the earliest of these groups from the North 
came Laura M. Towne of Philadelphia, a woman in young 
middle life, strong, energetic, enduring, devoted; a church- 
child of Dr. Furness, the brave Abolitionist,—better 
equipped than most of her comrades by having a more 
definite consecration and a training in medicine. She ~ 
came with a fire of anti-slavery in her heart and the little 
white pills in her hands; came enlisted for a year, or for 
the war, as might be. What she found was her life-task- 
and life-joy; and she died in its service thirty-nine years 
later, in 1901. Now, fifty years since she began, letters 
she wrote home and diaries she kept have been opened, 
and the story of the Port Royal experiment with the 
Freedmen is again told; told again, for this is the fourth 
book that has been written about it, and the best,— 
best, perhaps, every way, but certainly best as the story 
of longer devotion and larger harvest fulfilment. 


The first half of the book is a record of war-days. 
Glimpses of the old slavery conditions abound,—its va- 
rious kinds of conditions, ghastly, primitive, happy, heroic. 
“In the dining-room was the household whipping-post 
with its pulley for stretching.” Black backs ridged with 
welts: “not one on that plantation without them, -he 
said.” On the same place—but not many places were 
such infernos as this—‘‘she said she had had four babies 
killed within her by the whippings.” The “‘praise- 
house,” and the quaint prayers that rose to heaven in it; 
the weird, sweet “spirituals,’” like ‘Roll, Jordan, roll,” 
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and ‘Bend low, sweet chariot,’ now so well known and 
loved through the North; and the “shout,” the planta- 
tion dance-before-thé-Lord, a jog-trot shuffle slowly 
circling the room to hand-clap and singing accompani- 
ment,—possibly an ancestral relic from African days, 
like the beliefs in ‘““hagging’’ and in “goofer” doctors. 
We see faithful old aunties and uncles, the ‘‘Honorables”’ 
of plantation life, and the higher-bred house-servants, 
its aristocracy; dusky Ruths with their ‘lub’ stories; 
dark Rachels weeping for their children; and the swarms 
of small, half-naked, laughing girls and boys; and here 
and there a plantation ‘““Hampden.” “Mom Peg is 
mother of a princely set: she had six sons, and no over- 
seer ever dared order one a whipping. One time when 
threatened with whipping, they all took to the woods, 
and had to be treated with and promised that, if they 
would come back, they should not be whipped. They 
returned, and the ring-leader, our Abram, was sold, the 
rest pardoned. ‘They are all tall and handsome, and take 
high rank in church and council.” Some of these good 
friends of Miss Towne become ours, the letters tell us so 
much about them. ‘The cripples and waifs among them 
made endless appeal to her heart: now it is some of the 
“mudderless”; now some of the “very old,’”’ whom she 
upgathers and ‘“‘allowances”’ through a starvation season; 
and now a rogue of a youngster, adopted, for a while to 
rescue it from some peculiar cruelty; and now a starv- 
ling dog or a bird. ‘‘Yesterday I bought a little plague 
for a quarter, a young mocking-bird, to keep a negro 
boy from undertaking to bring it up.” 

For nearly two years she lived in the busy come-and-go 
of the Island superintendent’s headquarters, so the letters 
are vivid with glints of history-in-making. We meet 
generals, now almost forgotten, and unforgettable good 
Gen. Saxton, the Freedmen’s great friend at a time when 
friends of army importance were rare. We feel the panic, 
though she herself did not share it, when the ‘‘Secesh”’ 
made their frequent guerilla raids on the neighboring 
islands. We see the black men running to the woods 
rather than enlist, and, later, enthusiastic to enlist. We 
visit the camp to see Gen. Hunter’s abortive black reg- 
iment—abortive because premature, the government 
not ~yet being ready to countenance ‘contraband’ 
soldiers; and the next year, government now being ready 
and anxious, visit Col. T. W. Higginson’s success, the 
“First South Carolina Volunteers.” We assist at the 
celebration of the Freedmen’s first “Fourth of July” 
(1862), the great flag streaming overhead which no one 
as yet could assure them with confidence was their flag 
as well as the white man’s: herring and hard-tack and 
gingered molasses-and-water were the feast. Close upon 
this jubilee came Edisto’s evacuation, and we watch its 
sixteen hundred black refugees, ‘‘with household effects, 
pigs, chickens, and babies promiscuous,” settling down on 
St. Helena in the empty cottages at ‘‘the Village,” the 
fashionable summer retreat of the planters. We hear 
the boom of guns towards the North, where Charleston 
is being besieged—the smoke rifts over the Islands,— 
and go to Beaufort to nurse the wounded brought down 
to the hospital there, and learn how splendidly the Massa- 
chusett’s Fifty-fourth has behaved, and how Col. Shaw 
fell on the ramparts of Fort Wagner, leading his black 
men; and we meet the water-melons rolling in by the 
wagon-load, the gift of the plantation people to the soldiers 
“wounded for we.’ Later, when Sherman reaches the 
coast, we see the fugitive masses arriving, all exhaustion, 
sickness, and sores, old and young, mothers and fathers 
and little children, that trailed in the wake of his army, 
stumbling along in its foot-prints towards Freedom. And 
then, at the last, we feel the bewildered grief of the black 
people as they realized that Lincoln was dead,—the Lin- 
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coln who to their minds was a mystical, almost impersonal 


figure; man, yet less man than symbol, symbol for 
country, government, freedom. “It was a frightful blow 
at first. ‘The people have refused to believe he was dead. 


‘What makes you look so?’ I asked. He said, ‘I have 
lost a friend.’ ‘What friend?’ I said, for a moment 
really not thinking. ‘They call him Sam, Uncle Sam, the 
best friend ever I had.’ Another asked me in a whisper 
if it were true that ‘the government was dead.’ Rinah 
says she can’t sleep for thinking how sorry she is to lose 
‘Pa Linkum,’—Pa being what they call the particular 
elder who converts them and receives them into the 
church, their spiritual father; he has the most absolute 
power over them, and they address him with fear and 
awe as ‘Pa Marcus,’ ‘Pa Demus,’ etc. One man said to 
me, ‘Iincoln died for we, Christ died for we, and me 
believe him de same mans.’ We dressed our school- 
house in what black we could get, and gave a shred of 
crape to some of our children, who wear it sacredly. 
Fanny’s bonnet supplied the whole school.” 


The last half of the book deals with the Reconstruc- 
tion time, still difficult and tragic enough, yet a slow 
resurrection time for the blacks. Many of the planta- 
tions had been sold by the government during the war for 
non-payment of taxes, some to Northern white men, 
others in five and ten acre lots to the Freedmen. 
Promptly with peace the old masters returned. Now 
and then one without money or food was taken home by 
his ex-slave! All were naturally land-hungry; but the 
government stood by the title-deeds it had given, re- 
imbursing the old owners. Gradually the ‘negro 
quarters” of slavery days disappeared, the people scat- 
tered to their own little lots, and the new cabins, white or 
red painted, sprinkled the plantations. To-day almost 
all the people own and farm their own land. For a while, 
under the ‘“‘carpet-bag’”’ régime, the black citizens exer- 
cised political rights—and of course made a mess of it. 
What else could possibly happen? ‘The only question is, 
Might it not have been worse for both black and white, 
for both North and South, had the unreconstructed white 
returned at once to political and legislative supremacy? 
Many signs at the time, as many signs since, suggest 
that it might. Social agony was inevitable in any case 
and at best. But the struggle could not last long: soon 
the white man was again in the saddle and the black 
man was under it. ‘Typical experiences of the fraud and 
violence that accomplished the change are indignantly 
told in the letters; for instance, the outrages to which 
Robert Smalls, the brave pilot of the “Planter” exploit 
and afterwards Congressman, was subjected. On St. 
Helena Island itself, where in 1877 there were one hundred 
blacks to each white, and twelve hundred and eighty-four 
children of school age with but seven white children 
among them, there was, of course, less of outrage than in 
many places. We read, in our books, of quiet election, 
and see the people apparently settling down not unhappily 
into a status of half-citizenship. At least, the record, as 
given by our editors, tapers off into interesting details 
of home and school life, and ends abruptly in 1884; and 
we may hope that such a close means that “the people 
are happy whose annals are blank.” 


As to the woman herself revealed in these letters, she 
had not been on the Island a month when she wrote, “I 
see every day why I came and what I am to stay for.” 
Through all the hard work and privation the record 
bubbles with thankfulness that they are hers. “Mr. 
Pierce speaks of the pleasant times he had here; he will 
never have so pleasant again, I believe, because he was 
doing a good work for no pay, and that is a satisfaction 
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not. often to be had.” That tells her own story. She 
came as a volunteer, and worked without salary till the 
end of the war. Then, as her small means grew less, 
with much worry of heart she had to accept pay for a 
while; but, when the Aid Societies in the North dropped 
off and her school was in danger of dying, it was again, 
“Ellen, you know, takes no salary, nor do 1; so we have 
only the assistants to pay, and their highest salary is ten 
dollars a month.” The “Ellen” was Miss Ellen Murray, 
who, for love’s sake, had followed Miss Towne from the 
North the first summer, and from that time on shared 
duty and service and sickness and privilege with her, 
and even outlived her, still working to the end of the 
years,—the other angel of St. Helena Island. Shared 
“sickness,” also, because attacks of serious illness were 
part of the regular Island experience. It would have 
been hard indeed for Laura Towne without this friend 
at her side, for none ever loved home more tenderly: 
all the time of her exile her heart was divided, one-half 
in the house at the North, which she tried to see once a 
year in vacations. Miss Murray’s function was chiefly 
the teaching, Miss Towne’s both teaching and doctoring. 
Once or twice in the first of it she describes to her friends 
an average day: Up at six, breakfast, and three or four 
waiting patients right after; then either distributing or 
selling supplies at the “store,” or riding a round of doctor- 
calls on other plantations; home by two, a snatch of 
lunch, and begin school; at four school out for the children, 
and Ellen takes the adults, while I go doctoring on the 
home-plantation; then I run up the flag, and the men 
come for their guns and drill for an hour or so; dinner, 
and after it generally several patients more, and the rest 
of the evening folding papers for the medicines; then to 
bed, and sound asleep as soon as head touches the pillow. 
“T never worked so in my life, and was never so entirely 
happy as now,—and no wonder.” 

After two years of make-shift and discomfort, she 
sends North for a few household things, “for this is prob- 
ably my home for the rest of my days, and I want a few 
things of my own to be comfortable with.” Later, when 
the probable was becoming the evident actual, she man- 
aged to buy one of the smaller plantations. “Ido never 
intend to leave this ‘heathen country,’—I intend to end 
my days here, and I wish to.” So the cow and the chick- 
ens and the vegetable and flower gardens—roses and roses 
and roses in wonderful colors and kinds—add bits of 
rhapsody to the letters. But clear and high above all 
the delight of the school! As things settled down on the 
Island and other doctors arrived, more and more the 
school became her great occupation and concern. Be- 
coming the Island superintendent of schools, they all 
had the help of her faithfulness; but her own and Miss 
Murray’s particular school is the one that she means 
when she writes, ‘‘ That darling school is such a joy and 
pride!” or ‘The school is enchanting, and I am as happy 
as the day is long,” or “ We are so sorry that vacation is 
coming and our delightful vocation ends.” 

This school, called the Penn School, located right in 
the heart of the Island and housed in a building early 
sent down by Philadelphia friends, was from the first by 
all odds the best on St. Helena. By the close of the war 
it had become the High School of the Island, and before 
many years a Normal School: ‘‘The State has called 
upon us for several teachers in a very complimentary 
letter.” Its annual “exhibition” in summer became 
the gala event of the year, the graduates flocking back 
from Charleston and Savannah and the ‘Rock’’ (the 
phosphate beds) to attend it. ‘The school children 
are almost wild with excitement over our approaching 
exhibition. Don’t you think it promises well for the 
people that at evening parties and merry-makings the 
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chief entertainment is the rehearsal of school lessons by 
the youngsters? .. . It rained one day last week, but 
through the pelting showers came nearly every blessed 
child. Some of them walk six miles and back, besides 
doing their task of cotton. Their steady eagerness to 
learn is something amazing. To be deprived of a lesson 
is a severe punishment. ‘I got no reading to-day,’ or 
no writing, or no sums, is cause for bitter tears. This 
race is going to rise. It is biding its time.” For some 
years there was anxious struggle to support the school, 
but at last friends rallied strongly around the two women 
and placed their work on a permanent basis. Since then 
it has developed still further into a Vocational School, 
in which farming and gardening, carpentry, cobbling, 
basketry, weaving, cooking, sewing, and housekeeping 
are taught, with blacksmithing, wheelwrighting, and 
painting soon to be added. It now (1913) occupies a 
dozen or more buildings, including an assembly-hall seat- 
ing a thousand, two school-houses, dormitories, and cot- 
tages, a carpenter shop and farm-buildings. The Aca- 
demic Department enrolls over three hundred pupils, 
the Industrial Department in its various classes nearly 
seven hundred. The annual budget calls for about 
$15,000. ‘‘Extension’”’ work of various kinds carries 
its influence far over the Island community. The Li- 
brary and the Temperance Society began years ago under 
Miss Towne. Now there is added a “Public Service 
Committee,’ membership of which is considered the 
highest honor which the School can award; a School 
Farm, with field ‘‘demonstrations” in many parts of 
the Island, raising the corn-crop to fifty and sixty bushels 
per acre; a Teacher’s Association; and a St. Helena 
Co-operative Society is beginning. Last year friends 
of the School celebrated its fiftieth anniversary by erect- 
ing, under the direction of its own teachers and with 
none but Island labor, a new Industrial Building, and by 
printing this memorial record of the founder, the book 
we have been noticing. 

The fiftieth auniversary! Fifty years since she wrote 
home, “I see every day why I came and what I am to 
stay for”! ‘The Penn School, Normal, Industrial, Agri- 
cultural,” is at once the enduring emblem of the two de- 
voted women and their fit monument. They found, 
when they went to St. Helena, a little world worse than 
barbaric, and left it a radiating centre of civilization. 
Selfless devotion that “stayed,’’—that is the secret. 

ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


The Transformation of the Negro. 


In 1890 negroes owned 120,783 farms; in 1900 they 
owned 187,799; in 1g10 they owned about 220,000. 
Thus, over 25 per cent. of the negro farmers owned their 
own farms, and the increase of farm owners between 1890 
and 1910 has been over 83 per cent. The value of land 
and buildings owned by negroes in the South was in 1910 
$272,992,238. This is an increase of nearly go per cent. 
in a single decade. This does not include land owned 
by negro farmers, but rented out. On a basis of the value 
of farm property in 1900, a committee of the American 
Economic Association estimated the value of negro wealth 
at $300,000,000. On the same basis we can estimate the 
total negro wealth to-day at $570,000,000. 

In these same years the negro has relearned the lost art 
of organization. Slavery was the absolute denial of 
initiative and responsibility. To-day negroes have 35,000 
church edifices, worth $56,000,000, and controlling nearly 
4,000,000 members. They raise themselves $7,500,000 
a year for these churches. 

There are 200 private schools and colleges ed 
and almost entirely supported by negroes, oad ote 
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publie and private negro schools have received in forty 
years $45,000,000 of negro money in taxes and donations. 

Above and beyond this material growth has gone the 
spiritual uplift of a great human race. From contempt 
and amusement they have passed to the pity and per- 
plexity of their neighbors, while within their own souls 
they have arisen from apathy and timid complaint to 
open protest and more and more manly self-assertion. 
Where nine-tenths of them could not read or write in 
1859, to-day two-thirds can; they have 200 papers and 
periodicals, and their voice and expression are compelling 
attention. 

Already the poems of Dunbar and Braithwaite, the 
essays of Miller and Grimke, the music of Rosamond 
Johnson, and the painting of Tanner are the property of 
the nation and the world. Instead of being led and de- 
fended by others, as in the past, they are gaining their 
own leaders, their own voices, their own ideals. Self- 
realization is thus coming slowly but surely to another 
of the world’s great races, and negroes are to-day girding 
themselves to fight in the van of progress, not simply 
for their own rights as men, but for the ideals of the greater 
world in which they live,—the emancipation of women, 
universal peace, democratic government, the socializa- 
tion of wealth, and human brotherhood. 

This, then, is the transformation of the negro in America 
in fifty years: from slavery to freedom, from 5,000,000 
to 10,250,000, from.denial of citizenship to enfranchise- 
ment, from being owned chattels to ownership of $570,000- 
ooo in property, from unorganized irresponsibility to 
organized group life, from being spoken for to speaking, 
from contemptuous forgetfulness on the part of their 
neighbors to uneasy fear and dawning respect, and from 
inarticulate complaint to self-expression and dawning 
consciousness of manhood.—W. E. Burghardt Du Bots, 
in the Survey. 


How the South Might have Won.* 


BY HON. JOHN D. LONG. 


Guess is not history, though history is sometimes not 
much better than guess. Recalling those secession days, 
I have at times been interested in guessing whether the 
Southern confederacy would not have stood a_ better 
chance of success by non-resistance than by fighting. 
You cannot make much impression on a bag of teathers 
by striking it. Could the North have subdued the South 
if there had been nothing to strike and no resistance to 
overcome? Such are our constitutional limitations that 
non-resistance, paradoxical as it may seem, would prob- 
ably have been irresistible. 

Suppose that South Carolina had made no attempt to 
secure Fort Sumter; that all the United States forts, 
arsenals, and public buildings in the South had been 
simply let alone; that the Confederate union of the 
Southern States had been organized as it was, its confeder- 
ate officials chosen, post-offices and custom-houses of 
its own established, and the United States quietly told 
that it might run its machine and the Confederates would 
run theirs. Under the overwhelming pressure of local 
public sentiment every United States postmaster in the 
South, every custom-house official, every Federal judge 
and marshal, as well as scores of army and navy officers, 
would have resigned. If the United States had attempted 
to enforce its authority by legal process, no jury could 
have been found to convict any Southern man accused 
of an offense against the laws of the United States. Trials 
would have had to be in the vicinity; that is, in the re- 


a, *From a paper read by the ex-governor at a recent meeting of the Massachusetts 
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spective Southern States. The South keeping the peace, 
no suffcient ground for sending an army into it would 
have existed, and the suggestion of such action would 
have run against what in that case would have been the 
very strong and probably controlling conservative opinion 
of the North, and would have awakened sympathy and 
caused a reaction of feeling. Horace Greeley’s advice 
that the separating sisters be let go would have had 
many and an increasing number of followers. The 
Democratic party, instead of being almost entirely 
shifted from its pro-slavery and Southern sympathies 
by the firing on Sumter and by the military preparations 
of the South, would have continued shouting the old 
Constitutional arguments of Calhoun, Hayne, and Jeff 
Davis. Military leaders of that party, like Gens. Butler 
and Sickles and Logan, and all the great mass of citizens 
of whom they were typical, also a large part of the con- 
servative Whig element, the whole Tammany organiza- 
tion, and many of the commercial interests which were 
imperilled by the prospective loss of trade,—all these would 
have been reluctant, if not resolutely refusing, to sanc- 
tion the invasion of an unresisting state by a Federal army. 
No Harvard or other college student would have been 
fired with patriotic ardor. Concession to the South or 
compromise with it would probably have ensued, or, if not 
that, Greeley’s complete acquiescence in its separation 
would have stood a chance to materialize. And masterly 
inactivity, or, in short, the being simply a bag of feathers, 
yielding if struck, but at once resuming its place unhurt, 
might have accomplished what four years of bloody war, 
with its final utter impoverishment, failed to effect. 

However, it must be admitted that such a policy was 
practically impossible. It would have been as easy to 
stop a hurricane with a mosquito netting as to stay that 
fiery outburst of the Southern spirit. 

As one result of this later more liberal sentiment towards 
the South, the conflict is no longer regarded as so much a 
rebellion as a civil war. Will not that be the final his- 
toric verdict? The grim verdict of war has now finally 
and forever settled the constitutional question, but in 
1860-61 there was very great weight in the Southern 
view as stated by Jeff Davis. Admitting that nullifica- 
tion was indefensible, he clearly distinguished it from 
secession, which he claimed was a State’s reserved right 
which had never been surrendered to the Federal govern- 
ment by an express delegation of power. ‘There is little 
doubt that in the earlier days of the government it was 
the accepted opinion that the Federal government had 
no power to coerce a State, and that each original State 
had a sovereign right to withdraw from the Union. ‘That 
thoroughgoing Federalist, Timothy Pickering, and George 
Cabot and Josiah Quincy, arguing in Congress against 
the admission of Louisiana, recognized’ the right of 
dismemberment. Even Alexander Hamilton, the great 
centralizationist, Said that “‘to coerce a State is one of 
the maddest projects ever devised.” The Hartford 
convention of New Englanders in 1814 evidently had no 
doubt of its own justification, if its proceedings should 
result in the dismemberment of the Union. It is not 
improbable that at that date the Supreme Court of the 
United States would have recognized the Federal con- 
stitution as a compact as’ Massachusetts did in express 
terms when ratifying its adoption, and would have strictly 
construed the constitutional provision that all powers 
not expressly delegated to the Federal government are 
reserved to the States, and would have held that, as no 
power is expressly so delegated to coerce a State to re- 
main in the Union, no such power exists. Had one of 
the members of the Hartford convention been arrested 
for treason, is there any doubt that he would have been 
acquitted, and that, if he had been defended by the god- 
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like Daniel, the latter would have made as convincing 
a constitutional argument for his client as some fifteen 
years later he made against nullification in his epochal and 
unanswerable reply to Hayne? Nullification was of course 
a very different thing from secession, which is practically 
only another name for revolution. And the right of 
revolution and of taking the chances of being hanged for 
treason, if it turns out unsuccessful, neither Webster nor 
anybody else denied, to say nothing of Calhoun’s argu- 
ment, that it was a reserved State right under the Consti- 
tution. Ifthese early constitutional views were then cor- 
rect, rebellion is hardly the term to apply to a with- 
drawalfrom the Union. No wonder that that amiable old 
public functionary, James Buchanan, was bewildered. 

Was the war, therefore, not justified? Was the splendid 
outpouring by the North of its blood and treasure not 
justified? Bynomeans. Whether or not it was rebellion, 
it was war,—a war precipitated by the South. Had the 
South been content with the policy of masterly inactivity 
to which I have referred, it would at least have stood a 
better chance of success; but, when it went further and 
fired its guns on Sumter and the national troops in it, 
sought to prevent the movement of United States vessels 
to carry them relief, and took possession of United States 
property, the South gave the same cause for war that 
any foreign nation would have given by the same course 
of action. Many an international war has started from 
slighter causes. It needed only this spark to set the whole 
North afire. The South in its desperation had struck 
us on the cheek, and we turned not the other, but struck 
back. Then it became war, simply war, international 
war if it pleased the South to consider it so, though on 
that theory of its own, the exercise by Lincoln of war 
powers, his emancipation proclamation, and Sumner’s 
theory of treating the defeated Confederate States as 
conquered territory, become more easy of defence. But 
it was a war which in fact, whatever the theory, the North 
at once recognized as a war for union, freedom, and human 
rights,—war of which Mrs. Howe’s verses were the battle 
hymn; and then came that melting of all the old parties 
into patriotic blend as far as the national integrity was at 
stake. Then came that outpouring of the blood and 
treasure of the North, that glow of patriotism which 
swept like a flame over the whole land, that chivalrous 
giving of youth and life itself to a holy cause. 

HincHam, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


Every individual will be the happier, the more clearly 
he understands that his vocation consists, not in exacting 
service from others, but in ministering to others, in giving 
his life a ransom for many.—Tolstoy. 


Sd 


It is the easiest thing in the world to obey God when he 
commands us to do what we like, and to trust him when 
the path is all sunshine. ‘The real victory is to trust God 
in the dark and through the dark.—T. L. Cuyler. 


fa 


Make sure that, however good you may be, you have 
faults; that, however dull you may be, you can find out 
what they are; and that, however slight they may be, 
you would better make some patient effort to get quit of 
them.—Ruskin. i 


God and good angels alone know the vast, incalculable 
influence that goes out into the universe of matter from the 
conquered evil and the voiceless prayer of one solitary 
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soul. Wouldst thou bring the world unto God? ‘Then 
live near to him thyself! If divine life pervade thine own 
soul, everything that touches thee will receive the electric 
spark, though thou mayst be unconscious of being changed 
therewith.—L. M. Child. 

rd 


Life is a game the soul can play 

With fewer pieces than men say, 

Only to grow as the grass grows, 

Prating not of joys or woes; 

To burn as the steady hearth-fire burns; 

To shine as the star can shine; 

Or only as the mote of dust that turns, 

Darkling and twinkling, in the beam of light divine. 
—Edward Rowland Sill. 


Another Father Damien. 


Father Damien’s story is almost a household word. 
Even those who do not remember Stevenson’s famous 
tract know vaguely of the life which Father Damien 
devoted to the lepers of Hawaii and of his death amongst 
them of their own disease. The New Year’s honors list 
contained amongst its knighthoods an English name 
to which a meed of no less respect is due. Dr. George 
Turner, now Sir George Turner, entered the civil service 
of Cape Colony as medical officer of health in 1895. He 
was then already nearly fifty years of age; but in the 
period which followed, until his retirement twelve years 
later, he rendered services to South Africa and to the 
cause of humanity at large which have never been ade- 
quately recognized except by a very few. In the year 
after his arrival in the Cape Colony the rinderpest broke 
out. Dr. Koch was then at work to discover a cure, but 
he was recalled before his work was complete. Dr. 
Turner, appointed to succeed him with only three weeks’ 
collaboration before he left, finished the work. In the 
course of it Dr. Turner saved the country millions of 
pounds. 

Dr. Turner’s great capacity was soon required in a 
different field. During the South African War, when 
the ravages from typhoid had become appallingly severe, 
he was sent for by Lord Roberts, and asked to supervise 
the military hospitals and afterwards the concentration 
camps. Lord Roberts himself bore testimony to the 
value of Dr. Turner’s work, carried out in very trying 
conditions at the constant risk of his life. In 1901 the 
rinderpest broke out again, and Lord Kitchener asked 
for Dr. Turner’s help. 

It was in the midst of these activities that Dr. Turner 
devoted himself first to the noblest work of his life. "There 
was then a leper asylum at Pretoria, with about fifty 
Dutch and forty native patients. He gave up all his 
spare time to work among the lepers, doing all that he 
could to alleviate their lot, and prosecuting a tireless 
research into the nature of the disease. For three years 
he labored at this work without extra pay of anysort. He 
saw the lepers early in the morning, and again when he 
came home in the evening. Saturday and Sunday he 
gave to them entire. In addition to this he made as 
many post-mortem examinations as possible in his labor- 
atory, rising at dawn in order to have time for his work. 
On reaching the age limit Dr. Turner retired, to pursue 
his studies into the bacteriological side of leprosy in the 
laboratories of this country. Suddenly, after several 
years work in this country, his eye was attracted by cer- 
tain marks on his hand while he was shaving, and he 
recognized them at once as the stamp of the disease which 
he had set himself to fight. His diagnosis was indepen- 
dently confirmed by two specialists, and from that time 
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he has worked unswervingly amid pain and%beneath the 
shadow of a leper’s lot. ; ; 

For the last two years he has been living in seclusion, 
and it is curious that his heroic history has escaped the 
notice of the public; for Sir George Turner is a man of 
eminence in his profession, and one of the greatest living 
authorities on leprosy. Recently, however, the case 
came to the knowledge of His Majesty, on whose own 
initiative Dr. Turner’s name was included in the list of 
New Year’s honors. Not Dr. Turner himself can foretell 
the course of his disease, but the time may come—he has 
already lost the use of his left arm—when trained assist- 
ance will be an urgent need. It is believed that the South 
African Government is considering the possibility of in- 
creasing the slender pension which is now his only support. 
There are few individuals whose work can be-appraised 
like his, in actual millions of pounds; and yet that part of 
it is in a sense the least. We can appraise the material 
results of his career: its splendid heroism we can only 
salute and admire.—The London Telegraph. 
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Experiencing Religion. 


BY REV. C. G. ADAMS, 


The woman who at a revival meeting is suddenly 
stricken with an uncontrollable impulse to get up and 
announce that she feels the power, the man who after a 
stirring exhortation to clean living is moved to join the 
church, these are not the only ones who undergo that 
process commonly known as experiencing religion. 
These merely put their experience of religion into mo- 
mentary bodily action under the stress of strong emotion. 
But the experience of religion itself is coextensive with 
the human race. In other words, the experience of re- 
ligion is a universal one. 

Religion is primarily the inherent aspiration of man 
towards that which is better and higher than himself, 
and as such it is universal in the human race. There 
lives not the man, nor ever has_lived, who had not within 
him this aspiration, at least in the earlier stages of his 
career. Perhaps in some cases it may be stamped out 
through a continuous and wilful course of repression, a 
deliberate process of quenching within him the flame of 
aspiration until it disappears altogether. Perhaps that 
was what Jesus meant when he spoke of the ‘‘unpardon- 
able sin.”’ I amnot at all sure that it can exist as a fact, 
for I have never found it in the range of my own experi- 
ence. However that may be I believe the aspiration is 
found originally in every human being. Every man has 
within him this aspiration of life, the aspiration for that 
which is better and higher and nobler yet beyond. It is 
the very essence of evolution. Without it there could 
be no evolution. I may say with truth that religion is 
evolution in the process. 

Now the experience of religion is as varied as the num- 
ber of human souls. Each soul has its own variety. 
Each soul has within it the supreme call to the higher 
and better,—a supreme call which is quite aside from and 
independent of any ideas of God, or heaven and hell, or 
any one of the countless theories and beliefs and doc- 
trines of religious systems and religious organizations 
that have grown up at various periods in the world’s 
history, and that are entirely relative and altogether 
matters of the moment so far as the unfolding of evolu- 
tion is concerned. But the call is there. The experi- 
ence of religion is a part of every soul’s life; and it must 
be answered in some way or other, negatively, indiffer- 
ently, or positively. 

Many answer the call negatively. There is no doubt 
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of that. ‘There is many a man who feels within him the 
call to higher exertion, to a higher life and purpose than 
are now his. He is perfectly conscious that he is not 
living up to the insistent demands of the call that is cry- 
ing, begging, entreating, urging, commanding, shouting 
to him to pursue and obey. He lives constantly under 
the strain of what we call an aggrieved conscience,—in 
reality the sense or feeling that he is not doing justice to 
the best that is in him, that as a live factor in the forward 
movement of the race,he is falling down, he is a failure; 
that, if the host of human souls coming and going, eter- 
nally passing on into the mists of the future, continue to 
live and live forever, as I can but believe that they do, 
they will come back at him sometime as a reproach to 
the cosmic life of which he has formed so unworthy a 
part. You may size it up as you will, you may accept 
the theory of immortality or not, be that as it may, 
there is certainly eternity, that at least is the experience 
of humanity and the positive teaching of science; and, if 
life is immortal (I am not attempting to define the nature 
of it), but if life is immortal, there is bound to be a come- 
back for the man who does not heed that inward call to 


’ realize in so far as he is able the utmost of the possibilities 


that lie within him. I say this not in the spirit of the 
preacher who threatens with hell, but in the calm quiet 
of the inevitable logic borne in upon me by a realization 
of eternal law. A happy rollicking optimism is all very 
well as a modulating characteristic of one’s temperament 
and outlook, but the only real fundamental optimism 
is evolution itself, and the law of evolution can take no 
account of or make no excuse for the delinquencies of 
those who come under it as you and I do. 

You may say, “Well, I am not the only one who will 
prove delinquent to the law of evolution.” They say 
that misery loves company. I have found also that evil 
loves company. ‘The man who does a wrong himself is 
always delighted to find some one else in the same boat 
with him. Through some curious method of psycholog- 
ical reasoning he seems to consider it a palliation of his 
own failure to find some one else failing in the same way. 

There is also the man who is quite indifferent to the 
call of aspiration. I sometimes think that the majority 
of men belong to this class. There is much to be said 
in excuse, of course, if we are in the mood to excuse de- 
linquents of this character. The ceaseless struggle to 
attain physical requirements and the necessities of life, 
the insistent demand for bread and butter, the countless 
attractions of pleasure and other bewildering pursuits 
of our complicated life, are well calculated to sidetrack 
any but the most stubborn and remorseless adherents 
to law. Scarcely anywhere do we find a man with a 
set purpose in life, who follows it steadily and consistently 
without permitting himself to be steered off the straight 
road, not only now and then, but constantly, until the 
wonder is that he ever attains any destination at all; and 
he does attain a destination not in the fulness and .com- 
pleteness of the promise that lies before him, but merely 
relatively. If a man set a mark for himself and bent all 
of his energies towards the attainment of that mark, and 
never in the slightest degree wavered in his course, the 
results would show such a startling difference from the 
actual outcome that he himself would be astounded at 
his success. 

Of all the stories ever written Victor Hugo’s ‘Toilers 
of the Sea’”’ presents the most marvellous example of this 
sheer loyalty and devotion to a call. Gilliatt is the most 
wonderful embodiment in all fiction of absolute self-sacri- 
fice and consecration to a fixed purpose. The perils that 
he endured; the loneliness and dangers of the solitary 
rock; his fight with the devil-fish in the submarine cave; 
his terrific struggle against wind, water, and famine; his 
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achievement of raising and piecing together again the 
sunken and wrecked La Durande and steaming her into 
her little Guernsey harbor, form one of the most thrill- 
ingly sublime stories of inspiration ever conceived by the 
brain of man. That he lost Derouchette and committed 
suicide on the seat in the rock by allowing the tide to rise 
over him, matters nothing in our estimate of the man and 
his accomplishment. In the perspective of time, in real 
life, his career would be emblazoned with an immortal 
halo. 

The majority of men have no majesty of this kind, 
or little. It is true that there have been men who have 
approached it or even equalled it. Humanity has had 
its uncrowned kings who wear to-day the spiritualized 
crowns of an evolutionizing life,—Jesus of Galilee, who ran 
the entire gamut of persecution and human isolation for 
the sake of a cause; Damien of Molokai, who shut himself 
apart from the world, and loved, suffered, and died a 
leper among the lepers because of his consecration to a 
cause. Such as these and others who remain nameless 
and obscure because of their humble place,—lowly men 
and women, whom the world would forsooth call ignorant 
and common, who have labored, and to-day are laboring, 
in our great industrial centres and factory towns, under 
the most incredible handicaps and most fearful terms of 
self-sacrifice, in the noble and single dim, the only one 
that can be theirs, of performing their duty in their place 
by those who depend upon them,—these and such as these 
are the stars of the first magnitude in the firmament of 
evolutionistic progress. 

But the majority of men seem to be indifferent to the 
internal call of aspiration that is their one great heritage 
as divine beings in the outpouring flow of cosmic life, 
are pausing in the divine path that points them upwards, 
and staking the eternal future on an occasional whim or 
spasmodic impulse to do some noble thing. Nor am 
I saying this in any canting way or with any thought of 
intruding old-fashioned and threadbare notions of heaven 
and hell, for I do not believe in either. 

I do believe in evolution. I do believe in a destiny of 
the human race. I do believe in an eternal persistence 
of cosmic life towards an ideal. I do believe in individual 
responsibility in the speedier attainment of that ideal. 
And I do believe in an inevitable comeback to the soul 
that fails here or anywhere else to realize its utmost 
part in the working out of the law of evolution. 

What is there, after all, in life beyond this complete 
submergence jn the one definite, insistent call of the soul 
to its highest and best? Nothing—not a thing! All else 
perishes,—money, property, family, friends, self. "There 
are but two issues to life, the one gross, decadent, material- 
istic, inglorious, dying; the other alive, vital, noble, 
glorious, eternal. 

We know nothing of the future. We know nothing 
of our place there. All is surmise, poor mortal guess-work. 
But we do know that man has implanted within him a 
real and determined call of aspiration to mount higher, 
to go on up, to do things better and more nobly, to tread 
upon higher planes of living than are now trod, to attain 
loftier levels in nobility of thought, word, and deed than 
are now attained, to achieve successes of a more spirit- 
ualized kind than have ever yet been achieved. 

We do know that the very existence of this call of 
aspiration involves a sublime responsibility to the whole 
human race in its course of evolution,—a responsibility 
which outweighs all other responsibilities in life, a re- 
sponsibility which is entirely irrespective of creeds or 
dogmas or beliefs regarding heaven or hell or God or 
anything else in human theory or conception. 

We do know that that responsibility should swing every 
move and act of our life, should determine our whole 
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plan of conduct, should animate every breath and every 
effort of each day through all our allotted period of years. 
It is not ever to fall back and drop out. 

If life were not in course of evolution, it were perhaps 
well to drop out and die, it were well to strive and tug 
for any selfish advantage and personal aggrandizement 
that greed or caprice might suggest; and in the event 
of failure it were just as well to go under when exhausted 
and drink even at one’s own hand the lethal cup that 
promised peace and rest in an eternal Nirvana. [If life 
were not in the process of evolution, I should be tempted 
to say: Go on; strive for your.idols of silver and gold, 
your idols of fame and name, your idols of pleasure and 
selfishness. Grind down the dog underneath, he is only 
a dog; drain him of his last drop of blood; demand the 
pound of flesh; pinch him with your mortgages and taxes; 
turn on him the screws of industrial taskmastership; 
work your subtle shop-efficiency methods to the verge 
of refinement; hammer at him the doctrine of submission; 
teach him that this life does not matter, and that he will 
get his rewards hereafter; crush his spirit so that he cannot 
rebel; make automata of him and his fellows, and sit in 
triumph on him and rule him; what matters it, so long as 
you prosper? 

But life is an evolution. There is a better than now, 
and you knowit. In your breast is the monitor that forces 
upon you the insistent truth; your reason proclaims it, 
your experience forecasts it, your knowledge of history 
demonstrates it, your science proves it; and to you is the 
call to peer through the veil that partly obscures the 
limitless future, and yet through which you can obtain 
wonderful glimpses, sufficient to urge you on to all the 
action that the opportunities of life have placed in your 
power. 

Everything that we have is a sacred trust, placed in 
our keeping by that same immutable law of life,—the power 
to think, the ability to make money, the capacity of 
leadership, the opportunities of birth, education, and 
environment, the talent of genius, all form a sacred trust 
for which we are indebted to the law of evolution, and 
we in turn are obligated by what we have received to pass 
on the same in increasing measure to those who come 
after. 

FRANKLIN, Pa. 


The Mystery of Goodness. 


The greatest mystery is not the mystery of evil, but 
the mystery of goodness, this haunting good that re- 
bukes the bad in us (however natural or tempting). How 
and whence comes this good that will not let us rest 
in sin, however much we want to; that makes us ashamed 
of it and long to be set free from it; that no sin or evil 
ever seems to crush out of us or out of the world, 
but age after age has kept lifting mankind a little higher; 
and that keeps up the struggle, though it often does seem 
to accomplish so little? ... 

The world is gaining on the ‘‘mystery of goodness.” 
In many directionsit is no longer a mystery. The world 
is gaining in that direction just as it is about the mystery 
of electricity and light and life itself. Electricity is a 
mystery as profound as it ever was. No man can explain 
its origin. But this men can do: they can use it, they 
can apply it. Just this we are to learn about goodness. 
We must find out how to generate it and how to make 
it effective. There is enough goodness going to waste in 
the world to save it. The old Bible gives us a formula 
to work with,—‘‘Overcome evil with good.” 

Robert Ingersoll said something that had great currency 
for a while. It was a striking expression, but it was not 
profound. He said, “Were I God, I would make health, 
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not disease, catching.’’ But that is precisely what God 
hasdone. Health is contagious. We catch health from 
our environment. ‘Tuberculosis can be annihilated by 
environment. It is failure to observe sanitary condi- 
tions that breed it. We can be immune from evil by 
allying ourselves to goodness. 

The soul need not be enslaved by evil. If any of you 
have not read it, I wish you would get a new book entitled 
“Twice-born Men.” It is the story of some dozen men 
reached by the Salvation Army of London, and it reveals 
the power of simple goodness. The fact is, men have 
put faith in expedients for overcoming evil in atonements 
which others make. Let one put faith in goodness itself, 
trust it utterly, and there is no limit to what it may 
achieve. 

The one great unfathomable mystery is goodness. 
But it’s the kind of mystery that light is. We love to 
be enwrapped by it. It warms us, it comforts us. We 
are persuaded that neither height nor depth can separ- 
ate us from God’s love, from eternal goodness.—Rev. 
C. W. Hetzer, in ‘‘The Mystery of Goodness.” 
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The Demand for Rest. 


BY REV. ELIZA M. H. ABBOTT. 


If some day, weary, disappointed, and perhaps griev- 
ously tried, we have recalled, as a most natural and legiti- 
mate feeling, that cry, “Oh that I had wings like a dove, 
then would I fly away and be at rest,’ I wonder if we 
have further considered the entire spirit expressed in that 
Psalm. 

To get away from immediate pressing things may 
seem our first, greatest desire,—to go somewhere, any- 
where, hardly reflecting on our condition afterward. 
Rest is one of the sweetest of words to storm-tossed 
souls who feel the depressing weight of care and toil. 
With a multitude of cares ever driving the weary spirit, 
the prospect of nothing to do may seem utterly blissful, 
as it did to one over-tired woman whose dream of heaven 
was rest. She found comfort in her lack of musical 
talent, because, she said, she ‘would not have to sing in 
the immortal choir.”’ 

' This demand for rest, sometimes surging up in the 
heart and finding outward expression, is not necessarily 
selfish; but, if we analyze it, we question its wisdom. 
The psalmist did not complain of bodily fatigue, but of 
enemies and “wicked’”’ men. He was angry and im- 
patient with those about him, and sadly disappointed in 
one trusted friend. Vindictive thoughts and wishes 
also disturbed his mind, and he had evidently passed 
through the not unusual experience of collision with his 
human constituents; and, without self-searching as to 
his own part of the responsibility, he wished to get away 
from them all. 

This habit seems to cling to our slowly advancing race. 
In the olden days ready and unsparing condemnation of 
the “wicked”’ was the method of accounting for unpleas- 
ant difficulties, and self was easily justified, whether in 
single or collective combats. To get away from the 
“wicked ones,’”’ without seeking to harm them, then was 
a comparatively gentle feeling, even with the wish that 
some punishment might overtake them. But, in our day, 
are we really expecting happiness by going entirely away 
from the great striving humanity, itself weary, need- 

_ing help and cheer? Do we fancy that somewhere 
this humanity is more lovable than just where our lot 
is cast? Or that freedom from toil would be delightful? 
Truly, many of us have learned that “Rest is not quitting 
a busy career. Rest is but fitting one’s self to one’s 
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sphere.’ This, then, is the rest for which our aspiring 
spirits cry out sometimes,—the power to adapt ourselves 
to environments beyond our control; to fit ourselves to 
just the position we may be in, without feeling loss of 
dignity or self-respect or cramping of our best powers. 
We want to feel able to go or to stay, and not in any 
manner driven. 

Does not this thought touch the deepest problems of 
being, the real purpose of earthly life? Are we here for 
buffetings and trials and disappointments alone? Are we 
to be driven, deceived and tossed about, forlorn waifs on 
life’s great ocean, or are we made in the image of our God 
to master all these things? Are we the slaves of circum- 
stances, or are we meant to be conquerors of them? Are 
we not, indeed, brave children of a loving Father, himself 
unresting, unwearied, dwelling calmly in the very midst 
of his diversified creation? 

Then our real desire is not literally to get away from 
weary, confusing things, but to be able in some way to 
stand among them; to rest awhile without retreat; to 
feel that we can in a measure control them and remain 
where we are. 

How shall we gain this desired power? By the aid of 
just those severe and bitter things we have been wishing 
to get away from. They may yet proclaim themselves 
our friends behind the masks of enemies, serving to 
develop the inner power and strength of character which 
will make our moral and spiritual standing sure any- 
where. We must remove the masks, and seek for the 
blessing side, and bravely look each trial in the face, 
instead of avoiding it. 

If we grow weary of a daily round, and find monotony 
irksome, sometimes anticipating with delight a change 
and rest, yet it is well to remember that the very knowl- 
edge that we have some stated work to return to adds 
largely to our enjoyment of the rest. 

No weariness is like that of enforced idleness, no loss 
like that of being deprived of a work one loves, and 
no tonic is more health-giving than an object, a purpose 
in life, a real mission with the ability to carry it out. 

Sometimes we are greatly disturbed by “‘trifles light as 
air.”’ Such little things so wear on nerves and temper 
that, like stinging gnats, they provoke a display of energy 
and wasted force that shames us because we feel capable 
of heroism to meet greater things. We are planned for 
a higher destiny than being disturbed and thrown out 
of poise by such inferior things. 

In battle array the warrior, with a ‘“‘foeman worthy of 
his steel,’’ as he thinks, feels a mighty inspiration. The 
fire of conscious power flashes from his eye: his nerves are 
tense, and strong as the fine steel he holds. He stands, 
the embodiment of splendid brute strength and admir- 
able courage. But, alas! the unholy avocation of war de- 
velops little beyond this daring animal power, which is, 
and forever must be, a transient thing. 

Could we apply this force and enthusiasm to winning 
spiritual victories, with the brave warrior’s daring and 
energy, grapple with all adverse circumstances, and let 
no taunting foe drive us from our royal possession of 
self, we should be on our way to the enduring power 
which lives beyond the rise and fall of kingdoms, the abid- 
ing peace which beckons us to its divine repose, never 
dependent on outer conditions, Blaming environment but 
holds us to it. Charging others with our sorrows, or 
moving from place to place to escape unpleasant neigh- 
bors, only delays the longed-for rest and power. ‘This 
power or tranquillity in the heart’s kingdom will give 
us rest in the very midst of the life about us,—that com- 
mon, daily life which becomes divine to the soul in touch 
with the mighty Life in, through, and yet above it all. 

MELROSE, Mass. 
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Literature. 


The Home Book of Verse.* 


Anthologies of selected poetry are con- 
stantly appearing, with more or less adequate 
reasons for their multiplication; but it has 
been a long time since the endeavor to put 
into a single volume a large and compre- 
hensive body of verse has been successfully 
carried out. The Home Book of Verse takes 
at once a place that is filled by no other col- 
lection. Where The Family Library of British 
Poetry, edited by James T. Fields and Edwin 
P. Whipple more than thirty years ago (this 
book happens to be convenient for compari- 
son), gave selections from less than four 
hundred poets, in the new anthology nearly 
one thousand are represented, including natur- 
ally poets of America and Canada as well as 
of Great Britain. The one book has less than 
a thousand pages, the other over thirty-seven 
hundred, yet the later volume is smaller, far 
more conveniently handled, and it avoids 
the double columns, while its thin leaves are 
nearly as opaque as the thicker paper of the 
other. The compiler, Burton Egbert Steven- 
son, has brought together here what he con- 
siders the best short poems in the English 
language from the time of Spenser till to-day, 
together with a body of verse which, if he 
does not consider it great poetry, has at least 
the distinction of wide popularity. The bulk 
of the book is thus made up of poetry almost 
universally acknowledged to be the best 
we have; but, while including nothing that 
did not seem to him to “‘ring true,’’ he has 
recognized the validity of popular as well as 
classical taste and given certain fugitive 
poems which everybody admires or enjoys, 
without always knowing where to find them. 
He lays emphasis on the lighter forms of 
verse, and pays special attention to the 
younger poets, as a man should who expects 
his collection to stand the test of years. It 
would be folly to expect any book, however 
inclusive, to satisfy entirely the lover of poetry 
who always needs to make his own anthology, 
and it would be an ungracious task to find 
fault with omissions where so much is given. 
There is nothing here, however, from John 
Chadwick nor from Frederick L. Hosmer 
nor from William C. Gannett, though certain 
divisions of the book, especially the divi- 
sion of religious poetry, would have been 
far richer if there were, and mysteriously 
enough, thanks are extended to Mr. Gan- 
nett in the preface for the use of his work. 
One wonders sometimes at the choice that 
took one poem from a writer rather than 
another, but, on the other hand, we are 
often grateful for the inclusion of a poem 
where one more popular but less worthy 
might have held its place. Many poets are 
represented by but a single poem, as is quite 
right. While the greater poets, Tennyson 
and Browning have about fifty each, impar- 
tially considered. A happy feature of the col- 
lection is that each poem is given entire. 
Great care has been taken to secure accuracy 
of text, and a hasty examination affords evi- 
dence of success in this regard. As the 
Christian Register has already pointed out, 
the compiler confused Denis Florence 
MacCarthy with Denis A. McCarthy, but 
the error will be corrected in a later edition. 


*The ‘Home Book of Verse. Selected and arranged by 
Burton Egbert Stevenson. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
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“No biographical data available’ is the 
legend against some names where it seems 
unnecessary, as against Hermann Hage- 
dorn, Jr., or Barry Pain; but the wonder 
is that so many writers, little known ex- 
cept through a single poem, have been traced. 
The book is a welcome addition to the long 
list of anthologies, most inclusive and repre- 
sentative of them all. 


LEADING AMERICAN INVENTORS. By 
George Isles. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $1.75 net.—The story of invention is 
as thrilling as that of exploration-and ad- 
venture, and hardly less pluck and en- 
durance have gone into its making. There 
is something of romance in it, too, as the 
dream of the lonely thinker is transmuted 
into blessing for millions of his fellow-men. 
Nor is variety lacking in the experiences of 
these men of success. For instance, John 
and Robert Livingston Stevens, who made 
practical the screw propeller and devised 
the sectional boiler, had the resources of 
wealth and leadership behind them. Elias 
Howe and Charles Goodyear knew the ham- 
pering restrictions of poverty, Goodyear 
coming, indeed, to the verge of starvation. 
Robert Fulton, Eli Whitney, and the cotton 
gin; Cyrus H. McCormick and his reaper; 
Morse and the electric telegraph,—these 
are more familiar than are the stories of 
Thomas Blanchard, who invented a lathe; 
Tilghman, who cheapened paper by deriving 
it from wood and afterwards invented the 
sand blast; Sholes, who made a typewriter; 
and Mergenthaler, who placed his name 
beside that of John Gutenberg, his com- 
patriot, in transfiguring the printer’s art. 
These chapters are not only interesting, 
they are significant indications of the slow 
processes by which achievements, from 
which everybody profits, were reached. 


ONE OF THE MuLTITUDE. By George 
Acorn. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.25 net.—Arthur C. Benson has written 
the introduction to this plainly told narra- 
tive of a poor boy’s struggle to get a foot- 
hold in a difficult world. It is an experience 
lived out, a contest for better things, in which 
a man, rebuffed again and again, makes his 
way, not to dramatic success, but to a point 
where he can see clearly those gains in 
which the real value of life consists. Sad 
and sordid conditions are here depicted, and 
yet, as Mr. Benson points out, it becomes 
gradually clear that their real problem is 
not wholly a material one, however closely 
it is bound up with material facts. Waste 
and recklessness and self-indulgence work 
ruin in any class of society. The writer 
is very far from trying to solve all the social 
problems, even indirectly; but the condi- 
tions themselves suggest sometimes their 
own correctives. 


THE CHILDREN’S READING. By Frances 
Jenkins Olcott. Boston: Houghton Mifi- 
lin Company. $1.25 net.—There are chil- 
dren who read everything that comes their 
way. They naturally prefer an interesting 
book; but, if none is available, they will 
read something else, extracting some kind of 
interest from most wunpromising material. 
There are other children who must be led 
into a regard for books if they are to come 
to them at all. Both kinds of small readers 
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are in need of trained direction, such as 
this book is amply equipped to furnish. 
Miss Olcott was for many years the head 
of the Children’s Department at the Car- 
negie Library in Pittsburg, where she had 
no end of experience in adapting means to 
the end of interesting children of different 
ages and social conditions in really good 
literature. Her book is thoroughly prac- 
tical, both in its lists and in its suggestions. 


Puitie Dru, ADMINISTRATOR. New York: 
B. W. Huebsch. $1.20 net.—This novel, 


‘set-in the future (1920-35), shows how 


political conditions in this country grow 
worse and worse, until civil war is the only 
way out. Philip Dru, the victorious general, 
becomes master of the situation and self- 
appointed dictator. He works out reforms 
with a strong hand, settling problems of the 
tariff, the high cost of living, the trusts, and 
the courts, until, when everything is in 
perfect running order, he vanishes, thus to 
relieve the nation of his presence and remove 
any danger of autocratic control. The 
anonymous writer is said to be “a power in 
politics.’ He expresses his ideas with 
clearness and precision, talks frankly about 
present political methods, the connection 
between Wall Street and Washington, etc., 
and shows himself an earnest thinker on 
important topics. 


A New Boox or Cookery. By Fannie 
Merritt Farmer. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.60 net.—It is like carrying coals to 
Newcastle to attempt to praise Miss Farmer’s 
books. Everybody knows how she has 
helped to advance the art of cookery, and 
how her inventive skill has made for better 
living and more amiable dispositions, to say 
nothing of improved health, in many house- 
holds. Her new book is attractively sup- 
plied with illustrations,—to look at them 
makes one hungry,—and the recipes are 
given with clear directions. It contains 
suggestions for economical and simple cookery 
as well as for the more expensive and elabo- 
rate, and is well adapted to the needs of young 
housekeepers. 


THe RecorD OF A SILENT Lire. By Anna 
Preston. New York: B. W. Huebsch. $1.25 
net.—This is Miss Preston’s first book, but it 
is bright with promise of more to come; for 
surely a writer who shows such command of 
her material and such penetrating interest 
in character and life is not to stop with a 
single successful book. How Joyce Breadal- 
bane conquered the difficulties that beset 
her lonely childhood, how she made of her- 
self not only a successful woman, but a social 
force, is told with many touches of pathos 
and a large comprehension of the joy that 
inheres in loving service. With her story 
are closely connected romances and dramas 
that play themselves out under her notice 
and care. 


Tue Soppy. By Sarah Comstock. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.30— 
The splendid bravery, determination, and 
unconquerable devotion of the pioneer woman 
is set forth in this story with a warmth 
of appreciation that illumines the drama of 
conquering the wilderness. In many places 
the drama has been repeated, as pioneer 
families pushed westward, before the soddy, 


the sod house, gave way to the comforts — 
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of assured success. In this dramatic story 
the suspense, the disappointments, the pri- 
vations, are made realistically evident. The 
characters are admirably drawn and fit 
consistently together. It is a first-rate story 
that will hold its own against later comers. 


Mrs. MAHONEY OF THE TENEMENT. By 
Louise Montgomery. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press.—These sketches of the tenement dis- 
trict suggest far more than they say. The 
inefficiency of the district visitor in compari- 
son with the active sympathy of neighborly 
good-will, the bitter need of change and 
amusement in lives restricted by poverty, 
the duty of the strong to sacrifice themselves 
for the weak, the tragedy of too much pru- 
dent caution in the young, the rights of the 
individual,—these are illustrated by short 
stories taken from the tenement neighbor- 
hood in which Mrs. Mahoney was an oracle. 
They are realistic and sympathetic. 


Two Younc Americans. By Barbara 
Yechton. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50. The conversion of a boy, who was 
ready to swear allegiance to England, in- 
stead of claiming his own heritage as a 
young American, is told here with spirit and 
with the variety afforded by several exciting 
incidents. The enthusiastic patriotism of 
the young Americans is not exclusive, and 
their ardor cannot hurt the boy or girl who 
is taught to rim the American flag with white 
in token of respect for other nations. Miss 
Yechton’s stories have a vivid picturesque- 
ness of treatment, and her boys and girls 
are well-bred and intelligent. 


ON THE WAY To BETHLEHEM. By William 
Allen Knight. Boston: The Pilgrim Press.— 
Mr. Knight, best known perhaps as author 
of the beautiful interpretation of the Twenty- 
third Psalm, Song of our Syrian Guest, indi- 
cates here the inspiration to be found in a 
trip through the Holy Land, and communi- 
cates in some degree his impressions to his 
readers. The book admits one to an inti- 
mate personal experience in contemplating 
places sacredly associated with the life and 
death of Jesus. Illustrations add their 
share to the vivid description. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Spirit of Christmas is by no means 
merely a Christmas book. Written by 
Arthur H. Gleason and published by Freder- 
ick A. Stokes Company, it is intended to show 
how the spirit of good-will, that seems at the 
Christmas time to rise to its maximum, may 
be extended through the year to brighten 
all months and days. The companionship 
of nature and friends, the society of great 
books, the loving service of others, give a 
refuge from the monotony of uninspired 
days. (50 cents net.) 


The World Peace Foundation (29a Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass.) has just published in 
its monthly Bulletin a pamphlet of 36 pages, 
the account of its work in 1912. It con- 
tains the annual report of the managing 
director, Edwin D. Mead, to the trustees; 
the report of Dr. David Starr Jordan on his 
lectures and extended public-speaking trips; 
the report- of Dr. James A. Macdonald on 
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his work in arousing public opinion in Canada 
and the United States; the report of George 
W. Nasmyth on his work among students 
in Germany and this country; that of Denys 
P, Myers on his research and publicity work, 
and that of collecting a reference library; 
that of Mrs. Anna S. Duryea on her labors 
among women’s organizations; and that of 
Miss Anna B. Eckstein on her campaign in 
Europe for the World Petition. 


B. W. Huebsch, of New York, publishes 
Gerhardt Hauptmann’s Aflantis. The dual 
nature of the hero, the symbolism and the 
psychology of the novel, make it a char- 
acteristic production of the great German 
writer, holder of the Nobel prize for litera- 
ture. Frederick von Kammacher, a rising 
bacteriologist, humiliated by the failure of 
certain experiments, broken by the mental 
collapse of his wife, fascinated by an unmoral 
little danseuse, engages passage on a trans- 


THE OVERPLUS 
OF BLOSSOM 
BY 


REV. ROBERT COLLYER. 


A very special limited edition of this Booklet has just 
been completed at the School of Printing. The boys have 
done a little better work on this than on anything of the 
kind heretofore turned out from the School. The printing 
is from new 10-point Century old-style type, all set by 
hand in the best manner the boys know how (at the pres- 
ent time), and printed, four pages at a time, on Strath- 
more antique paper with deckle edges. The booklet makes 
twenty-four pages. There is a full-page half-tone portrait 
of Dr. Collyer that will be appreciated by every one who 
had the privilege of knowing him or hearing him speak, 
There is also a facsimile of a letter sent by Dr. Collyer in 
approval of the earlier edition done at the School. 

The size of the booklet is 54 x 8} inches, bound in blue 
paper boards, with title label. The price is 75 cents a 
copy. 

Address with remittance, THE ScHOoL oF PRINTING, 
20 PARMENTER STREET, Boston. 
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CHRISTIAN UNITY 
THE NAME AND THE REALITY 
By 
REV. WILLIAM SAFFORD JONES 


This tract calls especial attention to the 
drawing power of the human Christ. It 
points out the way in which the peasant 
rabbi has appealed to universal experience. 
Portraits of Jesus have been painted by Ger- 
man artists as a German peasant, by French 
artists as a French workman, by Hungarian 
artists with a Hungarian background; but 
his life has been thrown upon the canvas of 
human experience not as the life of a Jew, a 
German, a Frenchman, but of a man who 
belongs to all time and all races. His spirit 
of love and self-sacrifice makes him the ideal 
of humanity. From this consideration the 
writer evolves the larger truth; namely, that 
there is a centre of Christian unity which, if 
properly recognized by the various denomi- 
nations of Christendom, would contribute to 
all the churches a greater practical efficiency 
and loftier vision of human brotherhood. 
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atlantic steamer to be with the object of his 
passion. The events on shipboard enable 
him to observe all manifestations of existence, 
from a birth to the death of a stoker, each 
an incident in a larger tragedy. He dreams 
that he visits the lost Atlantis where he learns 
in a half-dream, half-trance, facts hitherto 
unknown to him and coming events. The 
steamer collides with a derelict and sinks, 
Frederick, the dancer, and a few others being 
rescued. In New York a counter-influence 
enters his life——Miss Burns, a sculptor, who 
inspires him to turn to art as a refuge and goal. 
All the mental struggle reduces his mental 
and physical vitality till he finally recovers, 
spiritually purged. The mental states 
through which Frederick passes are described 
with startling clarity, and it is a strong study 
in psychic phenomena. ‘There is a happy 
ending, but it is the proper ending; and the 
curtain descends to the note of hope. 


PURITAN SERIES FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
Forty Lessons on the Psalms. 
“They are simple, direct, practical and suggestive.” 
Rev. N. S. Hoagland, Tyngsboro, Mass. 
“They repay the study.” 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness, Boston. 
Twenty cents each 
For Sale by W. B. CLARKE CO., 
26-28 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “* THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
**THE CAROL,’’ ‘*JUBILATE DEO,’’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 

recedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns. tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions an special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.’’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know... . 1am stirred to congratulation,” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance... . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE, 

Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 


ToSunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Che Dome. 
To a Girl. 


BY BENJAMIN R. BULKELEY. 


(On the Fly-leaf of “Little Lord Fauntleroy.”’) 


This is the story of a little boy 
Who through his ups and downs was sweet and true, 
Who found to serve was really to enjoy: 
A fairy whispers ’tween the lines to you 
“This tale for girls as well as boys will do.” 


The Fairy Dell. 


BY CLARA STETSON. 


Once there were three little girls, and their 
names were Margaret, Mollie, and Mary. 
Margaret was tall with long dark braids and 
black eyes. Mollie was short and chubby 
with light hair and blue eyes, and Mary was 
medium size with brown hair curling tight 
over her head. ; 

They were all staying at a farm-house in 
the country during vacation time; and one 
warm July day they sat idly swinging in the 
hammock on the porch, saying, “Oh, what 
shall we do?” They had been playing store, 
selling the flowers they had picked from the 
garden, and the bright colored petals were 
scattered about the floor. 

Before them stretched beautiful woods for 
miles and miles in every direction, and at one 
side was a high hill that went up in the sky, 
and looked almost as blue as the sky itself. 

“TI know,” said Mollie, “let’s climb that 
big hill and see what’s on the top.” 

“No, let’s stay here and play house with 
our dolls,” said Mary. ‘‘It’s too warm to 


walk.” 
Margaret said: “Too warm indeed! Of 
course not. Let’s take a walk in the woods, 


and see what we can find. It’s foolish to 
stay around this house so much.” 

“JT don’t think mother would want me to 
go,”’ said Mary, “and I can’t ask her ’cause 
she has gone to the village.” 

“Of course she would like you to go,” 
Margaret said. ‘‘Walking makes you grow, 
and that’s what you’rehere for. I’ll tell you,” 
she went on, “‘there’s a dandelion gone to 
seed: I’ll blow it, and, if the seeds blow all off, 
we'll go to the woods, and, if half off, we’ll 
climb the hill, and, if only a teeny few blow 
off, we’ll stay here and play house.”’ 

“Allright,” the children said. So Margaret 
ran and picked the dandelion ball, and then 
she puffed out her cheeks as big as she could 
and blew with a great big blow. The tiny 
seeds felt what seemed to them a great gale, 
and they tried to hold on tight, but they 
couldn’t, it blew so hard; so they scattered 
this way and that way, and, when the children 
looked, every one of the tiny white seeds were 
gone,—all sailing on the summer breeze 
straight toward the wood. 

“Hurrah!” shouted Margaret, ‘“‘I have my 
wish. Come on, one, two, three, go!’ 

Away the little girls started down the 
lane towards the big woods. How cool and 
shady they were as they entered them, and 
what tall trees! The tops of some of them 
could hardly be seen. There were graceful 
white birches, green maples (‘‘where our 
sugar comes from, you know,” said Mary), 
and pines, spruces, and clumps of trees just 
like Christmas-trees. They could hear the 
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-| crows cawing, and a phcebe’s plaintive call in 


the distance. The pine-needles made a soft 
carpet for their feet, scarlet berries clustered 
under the ferns, a striped chipmunk watched 
them with his bright eyes, and a red squirrel 
ran chattering along the branch of an oak. 
They gathered acorns, and Mollie showed 
them how to make chains of pine-needles. 

As they went on, the path grew narrower 
and more twisted, shrubs and bushes sprang 
up in their way, and rocks projected out of 
the ground. It began to grow darker, too; 
for they had stopped to play so often and 
look at so many things that the altermaon 
was almost gone. - 

“‘Let’s not go any further,”’ said ties 

“Oh, hark! I can hear a brook gurgling. 
I’m sure there’s a waterfall ahead,” said 
Margaret. “If we go on, perhaps we can 
find a drink. Hurry up!”’ 

“Y’m sure I would like a drink,’ tired 
Mollie chimed in. ‘I’m thirsty and hungry, 
too. I just wish we were at the farm-house 
playing house with cookies and cambric tea 
in our dolls’ dishes!’ 

“You foolish children!’’ Margaret ex- 
claimed. ‘“‘You act like babies! Come on, 
do!” 

So the little girls went on, parting the 
branches of the trees that hung over the 
path, stumbling over the rocks, and ducking 
their heads to escape the masses of leaves. 
They heard an owl hoot before long, and then 
a whip-poor-will began his evening song. 

“T shall not go another step,” cried Mollie, 
as a sharp twig flew back in her face from a 
parted bough. 

“Nor I either,’’ said Mary. ‘I will stay 
with you, Mollie dear, for we can never find 
the way home,” and the two children sank 
to the ground, with their arms around each 
other. 

“Fraid cats!”’ declared Margaret. “Well, 
stay if you want to: I’m going to find the 
brook.”’ 

So saying, she pushed on, carefully picking 
her way, and after a while, creeping on her 
hands and knees, she drew near an expanse of 
cedar-trees, their branches sweeping the 
ground. Lifting them, she passed under, 
and to her surprise found herself in a small 
mossy dell, surrounded by a fringe of the 
trees, in the midst of which was a pool of 
water. Tiny lights sparkled in every direc- 
tion, and, on tiptoeing up to them, she found 
they were fireflies circling about, each one 
in his own orbit. Under each light sat a 
grasshopper on a mushroom, playing on a 
little fiddle, and on a smooth level spot 
danced the queerest little creatures in bright 
colored dresses! As Margaret gazed in as- 
tonishment, she saw that they were torn and 
frayed at the edges and were shaped like 
flower petals. 

There could be no doubt that they were 
flower fairies—nasturtiums, larkspur, mari- 
golds, feverfew,—precisely like the flowers 
she had been playing with that afternoon 
and had tossed aside,—all taking hold of 
hands and dancing happily in spite of their 
frayed gowns. Then she saw, moving on 
the pool of water, some opened peapods, 
and in them were little creatures with round 
heads precisely like peas. They were bobbing 
them up and down, rowing the pod boats 
with blades of grass with all their might, and 
they were coming straight towards her. 
Each one had something white in his lap; and, 
when they reached the bank of the pool, they 
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fastened their boats to pebbles and came 
trooping up the path right towards her, firing 
the white fluffy balls in their hands at her. 

“Oh, help! help!’’ she screamed. “Mary, 
Mollie, come!”’ 

Her cries brought the children, who bravely 
hurried to the aid of their friend. They were 
astonished at the sight which met their eyes 
as they crept under the cedar-trees,—the 
bright spots of light, the music, the dancing 
flower fairies, and the white balls flying 
through the air. 

Suddenly there was a hush as a faded rose 
fairy advanced toward the stump of a tree, 


-and, followed by six white daisies, each with 


missing petals, climbed to the top and sat 
down upon a throne of yellow glistening 
quartz, waving a wand of a goldenrod tip, 
crying in a sweet voice, ‘“‘Silence! Attention 
all!” 

Instantly the grasshoppers ceased playing, 
the flower fairies arranged themselves in a 
circle around the stump, and the pea mani- 
kin’s drew themselves up in lines on each 
side of her, bobbing their heads in such a 
funny way that the children could but smile. 

“This is a great occasion,’”’ began the Rose 
Queen in a stately way. “‘Our happy home, 
the home of departed flower spirits from the 
farm-house garden and fields, has been 
invaded by three earth children. It’s not 
wholly their fault, for a dandelion puff led 
them here. I have decreed, however, that he 
must lead them back again. But first we 
will give them some food. Come, butterecups, 
buttercups,”’ she called; and the children 
saw, to their joy, troops of little buttereups 
running toward them, holding up their 
satin skirts daintily, each one carrying a2 
tray on which were slices of bread and honey 
and glasses of sparkling dewdrops, which 
they gracefully placed before them. 

“Thank you, thank you,” the children 
said, in voices as gentle as possible. 

After eating this lunch, which, strange to 
say, seemed to them like a hearty meal at 
home, the Queen blew three blasts on a red 
columbine horn, saying “Attention, puff 
midgets!” Immediately the white balls that 
had been aimed at Margaret by the pea 
soldiers began to float up in the aif, tiny 
hands stretched out on either side of each 
one, and with these they beckoned to the 
children while they sang :-— 

“Come, come, come, 

We will lead you home. 
Follow, follow, through the dell, 
For the way we know so well. 

Come, come, come, 

We will lead you home. 


“Take, take, take, 
For ’tis getting late. 
Catch us, children, just for fun; 
Try, and do not fear to run. 
Take, take, take, 
For ‘tis getting late.” 


Thus the dandelion seeds sang, and Mollie 
and Mary, after taking a reluctant look at 
the fairy dell, followed them; and then, 
strange to say; instead of a rough, crooked, 
overgrown path, they found themselves 
slipping down a smooth road laughing and 
chasing the seeds. 

But Margaret stamped her foot and sate 
“What silly children to run after dandelion 
seeds! I shall not go their way, but my own. 
I don’t believe they know where to go,” and 
she ran off in another direction. 


Half an hour later Mary and Mollie found : 
- i 


a —_— 
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themselves in sight of the farm-house, and 
their guides, nodding a good-bye, began to 
float higher in the air. p 

“But we can’t go on without Margaret,” 
the children said. ‘Oh, dear puffs, do find 
her and help her home, too.” 

“She was rude to you,” the puffs replied: 
“she stamped her foot and called you ‘babies’ 
and ‘’fraid cats,’ and led you on; and she has 
torn more petals from the fairies’ dresses when 
they were in the garden than any one else.” 

“Never mind,” they pleaded, ‘do help 
her just the same. We do not want to have 
her lost in the woods in the dark night.” 

They had no sooner said that than Mar- 
garet stood beside them, and hovering over 
her head was the rose queen, riding on a 
golden butterfly, who waved her wand as she 
flew away, singing:— 

“Loving hearts are wonderful things, 

They give to fairies charméd wings, 
And a selfish child 
Can grow meek and mild. 
When children forgive, 
’Tis a joy to live.” 

Then suddenly it was broad daylight in- 
stead of night time, and Margaret, Mary, 
and Mollie found themselves swinging idly 
in the hammock in the warm rays of the sun, 
yawning and rubbing their eyes. “I do 
believe we’ve all been asleep instead of going 
anywhere!”’ Mollie said. But at supper 
time they had strange stories to tell their 
mothers about fairies. Only Margaret did 
not say much, but looked sober. But from 
that time on Mary and Mollie noticed that 
she was unusually kind and thoughtful and 
tried hard to please them, for often the lines 
sang in her mind,— 

‘When children forgive, 
’Tis a joy to live.” 

And after that the children were careful 

not to tear off the flower petals. 


An Orange Surprise. 


It was Christmas time of a good harvest 
year at the straggling settlement of Bluff, 
N.Dak. There were scarcely a dozen houses 
in sight of the little unpainted church; but 
over beyond the rolling prairie grass were 
other houses, and beyond them still others, 
and a dozen or twenty miles was not a long 
distance to the hardy settlers and their fami- 
lies. On meeting days they came to church 
on horseback, and in rough, rattling farm 
Wagons, and sometimes, when the horses had 
been overworked, on foot. Mr. Ward, the 
minister, lived in the nearest house, half a 
mile away, and besides being a minister he 
was a farmer, and besides being a farmer 
he was a cattle-raiser and a book canvasser 
and a school teacher; and yet, with all 
these occupations, it was hard—very hard, 
sometimes—to make enough to feed and 
clothe his family. 

But this year the harvest had been un- 
usually good, and they were going to have a 
Christmas thanksgiving in the church,—a 
tree for the girls and boys, with candy and 
nuts and cake to eat, and presents for those 
who scarcely knew the meaning of the word. 
And, to crown all, they were going to have 
oranges. Mr. Ward had insisted on this; 
for he knew that two-thirds of the children 
had never seen an orange, and that one 
would be something for them to dream and 
talk over for many a long day to come. 
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Of course everything that came brought 
forth many exclamations of delight, but the 
oranges gave the most pleasure of all. And 
then, while they were looking, one of the 
young ladies spied a note placed carefully 
under the first layer of oranges. She handed 
it to Mr. Day, who read it through slowly, 
a broad smile spreading over his face as he 
did so. 

“To some little girl where the box is 
opened,” ran the note. 


Dear Friend,—I’ve been in the packing- 
house all day, watching the men. Sometimes 
I help to pack, then I help stencil the names 
on the boxes, then I roll oranges down the 
“‘sorter’’ and watch them fall into the boxes 
waiting for them. It’s such fun! I wish you 
were here with me. There’s hundreds and 
hundreds and hundreds of oranges in great 
heaps all over the floor. Papa sent off two 
carloads last week and we’re going to pack 
this week and next week and maybe the week 
after; but papa says he’s going to save some 
till toward spring, when prices will be higher. 

I’m writing this on one of the boxes, and 
I’m going to put it in with the oranges. 
Papa says I. may. And I do hope you will 
write to me. Please. 

Your friend, 
EDNA BLAIR. 

Eustts, Fra. 

P.S.—lI’ve got two chickens and a pome- 
granate-tree and a beautiful hibiscus, all in 
bloom, 


“Well! well! well!’ said Mr. Day. 
Alice, I think this letter belongs to you. 
hope you will answer it.”’ 

Alice took it with sparkling eyes, and 
presently she slipped off to another room 
where she could read it all by herself. 

And of course she answered it. But the 
best part of it all was that a few weeks later 
another box of oranges came, marked “ Alice 
Ward, Bluff, North Dakota,” and in it was 
a letter from her far-away friend begging 
her to accept the oranges with her love.— 
F. H. Sweet, in the Churchman. 


“Here, 
a 


Learned on Crutches. 


Linn is a little boy who has to go around 
on crutches. He is not a cripple, but he fell 
one day and hurt his knee, and the doctor 
said that the only way for it to become well 
and strong again was for Linn to use crutches 
for a time. 

It was a good thing that the accident hap- 
pened in the summer-time so that the little 
boy did not need to be shut up in the house. 
But it is tiresome for an active boy to keep 
still for a long time, and Linn’s mother sug- 
gested that it might be a good plan for him 
to see that the birds had water to drink and 
to bathe in during the hot summer days. 

Linn was delighted with the idea. So his 
father nailed a shelf to the trunk of an elm- 
tree in the yard, and his mother gave him a 
large, deep dish. Linn’s duty was to see 
that the water in it was kept clean and fresh. 
‘Birds like clean, cool water just as well as 
we do,”’ his mother told him. 

It was such fun to watch the different fam- 
ilies come there for water. One day a robin 
wanted to bathe at the same time that a spar- 
row wanted to drink. The robin got there 
first, and he did not intend to give up his 
chance. So he stood in the middle of the 
dish, and every time the sparrow tried to dip 
its bill in he pecked at it. 

After a while the sparrow flew off for help, 
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and pretty soon three spunky little sparrows 
were doing their best to drive the robin away; 
but they did not succeed. The robin finished 
his bath, and, when he flew off, his merry 
chirp seemed to say, “You can drink all 
you want now: I’m through.” 

One day a beautiful orange-colored bird 
with black wings, that Linn’s mother called an 
oriole, stopped at the dish fora bath. Pretty 
soon after that a dear little yellow bird 
stopped for a drink. Before Linn’s knee got 
well enough for him to go without his crutches 
and romp with the other boys he had learned 
to know ten different kinds of birds. 

He had also learned that birds are always 
grateful for water, and that they grow very 
friendly when not disturbed. 

Limping slowly around on crutches, Linn 
was able to see a great deal more than he 
could possibly have done if he had been racing 
about the yard with a lot of noisy companions. 
And, when he went back to school, he had 
many amusing and interesting things to tell. 

“You see, even our troubles can be our 
teachers,”’ his mother said, when Linn was 
telling her some of the curious things he had 
learned about birds while giving his lame 
knee a chance to get well. 

Linn did not forget his Jittle feathered 
friends even after he could romp and play 
again, and filling the birds’ dish with water 
before he went to school was one of the duties 
that he never forgot.—Helen M. Richardson, 
in Sunday School Times. 


Queer Pills. 


Harry’s grandpa is a homceopathic doctor, 
and the little boy is very fond of riding 
about with him on his daily rounds. Harry 
was also quite devoted to the sugar pellets 
kept in a big bottle on a shelf in the office; 
for his grandpa quite often gives him some 
of them to play doctor with before the 
medicine is put in them. 

One stormy day, when he was only two 
years old, he was looking out of the window, 
and watching the rain as it came splashing 
down to the street and sidewalks. : 

Suddenly the rain changed to hail, and a 
gust of wind blew the hail-stones against 
the window-panes. 

Harry rushed to his grandpa, his eyes big 
with wonder, and cried out: ‘‘O grandpa! 
O grandpa! it is raining pills.””—Youth’s 
Companion. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charit 
Contributions from the Sunday- 


are are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 833 children 

Number of children in charge increased 20% 

Total expense increased 18% 

Regular income and gifts increased only 11% 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 


Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Presipent, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
Secretary, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Drrectors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 
De Normandie, Charles H. Fiske, George W. Fox, Miss 
i Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth L. Tuttle. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Surr., 279 Tremont St. 
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The Cnitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice, 


Forward Social Movement in Great 
Britain. 


The social reform movements in England 
tend to the redistribution of responsibility, 
to the abolition of mere privilege, and to the 
opening out of opportunities whereby life 
may become a bigger and better thing. In 
the early nineteenth century the harmony 
of the classes was served partly by patronage, 
not always unkindly exercised, partly by 
lack of cohesion among the working classes, 
and partly by a too ready acceptance of the 
social scheme of things as representing the 
will of God. Industrial peace depended 
largely on personal good-will. But in these 
present days the workers receive as a social 
right that which formerly was granted— 
when granted at all—as a privilege and as 
a mark of personal favor. ‘Thus the pension 
schemes, the insurance provision, the State 
organization of labor supply, the exercise of 
State arbitration in industrial disputes, the 
recognition of Trade Unions as representative 
of class interests, are signs of an awakened 
sense of corporate welfare. 

The common people are realizing their 
power and combining for their specific class 
interests. Hereditary rights have been chal- 
lenged, wealth has been defied, the land as 
the basis of a common good is making ever 
clearer its call to the workers. Death duties, 
land taxes, the curtailment of the power of 
the House of Lords, and workmen’s compensa- 
tion acts are manifestations. of increasing 
democratic consciousness. Things are mov- 
ing rapidly. Liberalism is saturated with 
socialistic ideas, and the labor party finds 
it necessary to curb the extreme demands of 
many of the rank and file. Undoubtedly 
the masses of the people are better off than 
they were twenty years ago, but it is ques- 
tionable whether the type of workingman 
now being evolved is altogether admirable. 
He is closely and solely concerned for his 
own interests: he is in greater or less antago- 
nism to his employers: he is driven to seek 
his recreation in questionable ways, and de- 
pends for his pleasure on the excitements 
of mere amusement. He is the product of 
his times, and to a certain extent he is not 
to be blamed; but more might be done in 
the way of self-improvement than is done, 
if the sense of individual responsibility were 
deepened. In the State we now are in, the 
responsibility for the education of the children 
has been transferred to the community, old- 
age pensions have relieved the burden of 
parental maintenance, trade unionism has 
stifled individuality in workmanship, and 
political hopes have taken the place of per- 
sonal striving and aspiration. As a com- 
munity we are in a better position than at 
any other time in our history, but the in- 
dividualism which means personal worth is 
not as clearly an ideal. We need a fresh 
apprehension of social values and a clear 
perception of the supreme function of the 
individual in the State. We need a religion 
which without losing sight of the practical 
issues of life will recall the people to the idea 
that men do not live by bread alone, but 
by the word of the spirit. We need the re- 
birth of a spiritual imagination by which the 
criterion of happiness may be transferred to 
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the higher levels of thought and poetic feeling. 
Legislation is happily giving opportunities of 
greater freedom, but many of the people have 
not risen to the responsibility which that 
freedom involves. We are being encouraged 
by the idea that the will of the people must 
prevail, but the problem of life concerns the 
exercise of the will in directions that mean 


individual and social health, clearness of 


mental vision, and the blessing of spiritual 
sanity. It is the end to which the social 


will is directed that determines the value of 


the national life. - 
W. LAWRENCE SCHROEDER. 
Harrrax, ENGLAND. 


Undoubtedly the recent social legislation 
in Great Britain marks a considerable step 
forward. ‘The granting of old age pensions, 


and the insurance against unemployment 


and sickness, though they may be regarded 
as mere palliatives, cannot do otherwise 
than greatly relieve much of the social trouble 
that exists. The five shillings a week pen- 
sion is felt by many aged people in a destitute 
condition to be a veritable ‘‘God-send.” 
The insurance benefits do not come into full 
operation until 1913, and therefore it is too 
soon to judge of the effect upon the lives of 
the people concerned. But even now the 
sanatorium provision for consumptives is 
available, and many sufferers too poor to 
pay for special treatment themselves are 
admitted into hospitals and remain for weeks 
afid months under the treatment of expert 
physicians and nurses, with the result that 
the progress of the dread disease is checked 
and there are instances of recovery and cure. 
When the unemployment benefit is available, 
it will at least keep starvation from the 
homes of those concerned and: prevent that 
despair that is destructive of all moral stam- 
ina and of that self-control that makes 
individual character. a 

Radical and impatient people are apt to 
complain that prevention is better than cure, 
and that such reforms as these are only like 
soothing salve upon the sores. ‘True, they 
do not go down to the roots. Prevention is 
the real cure; and, the sooner the causes of 
poverty, unemployment, disease, and sickness 
can be eradicated, the better. That will be 
done when people are collectively wise 
enough to do it. But it takes a long time 
to convince them, and public opinion re- 
quires a great amount of educating before a 
majority can be made to see the real remedy 
and how to secure it. In the mean time 
every step in reform saves human beings 
from social wreckage, adds years of useful 
life to them, provides new object-lessons on 
the way, strengthens the movement for more 
radical measures, and powerfully influences 
opinion in the right direction. 

The Brotherhood of Man is the ideal, and 
every extension of collective protection of 
the individual is a step towards it. The 
whole is greater than the part; the com- 
munity can do for each of its members what 
no individual can do for himself; and in 
Britain, as elsewhere, the whole nation is 
realizing its collective responsibility for the 
condition of all human beings in its keeping. 
When the people manage their public affairs 
on family principles, then, as in the true fam- 
ily, it will be all for each and each for all. 
The helpless infant, cripple, or aged person 
will be cared for as much as the able and the 
strong. Even then, when the problems of 
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poverty and unemployment have been solved 
and will no longer exist, aged people unable 
to work will be generously maintained; and 
any man disabled from work without any 
fault of his own will be adequately safe- 
guarded and supported by his fellows. 
People on this side are looking to social legis- 
lation more and more as a means of security 
—which is salvation. 


H. BopEtt Smita. 


BLACKPOOL, ENGLAND. 


It is somewhat astonishing to us on this 
side that recent.social legislation in Britain 
should appear to American Unitarians suffi- 
ciently advanced to be interesting. To 
some of us it rather seems to lag deplor- 


ably behind the crying needs of our un-. 


Christian civilization. That it should be 
as successful as it undeniably must be, even 
in the face of great hostility, is due largely 
to the fact that it is rooted at once in its 
inherent justice and timeliness. That it 
is tentative and fraught with possible dan- 
gers does not outweigh the good it sets 
out to accomplish, We must watch its 
possible dangers and alter its details where 
necessary. The problem that some of us 
are now interesting ourselves in is the care 
of the feeble-minded and its bearing on the 
general question of race improvement. ‘This 
is a question which Unitarians should es- 
pecially interest themselves in before it be- 
comes a home of party contention. It has 
religious bearings of a kind that is sure to 
evoke hostility, partly due to false ideas 
of liberty and partly to religious prejudices 
from which we are free. The alarming in- 
crease of insanity in its various degrees, 
due to the liberty with which the feeble- 
minded persons intermarry, and to causes 
common to modern civilization, threaten 
the future of nations. A bill has already 
been drafted backed by a powerful com- 
mittee of men and women who feel that the 
question is ripe for legislation. But the 
whole subject in its modern implication 
bristles with difficulties, and I fear it will 
be some time before even a mild measure 
sufficiently radical to be satisfactory can 
be placed on our statute books. 
KENNETH BonpD. 


LEIcESTER, ENGLAND. 


Few movements among the working classes 
of England at the present moment are so 
full of promise as the Workers’ Educational 
Association. It is an organization which, I 
understand, has not yet reached America, 
and consequently it may be necessary to 
explain what it is. Briefly it is a University 
Extension Movement among the workers 
in our towns and, now we may add, our 
villages. 

In 1903 a representative conference of 
trades unions, co-operative societies, and 
various educational bodies decided that the 
time had come when a vigorous effort should 
be made to extend educational influences 
among work people. Fortunately for the 
progress of the effort which was thus in- 
augurated, it met with the approval and 
support of the professors and teachers in 
our universities and of a multitude of men 
who had enjoyed the advantages of schol- 
arship. These came most valiantly to its 
aid, and often at great personal sacrifice 
undertook the instruction of classes. But 
nothing could be-more detrimental to the 
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success of work of this character than any 
suggestion of patronage. It is rightly the 
- last thing that the workers here will endure. 
Every encouragément, therefore, has been 
made to secure that the different branches 
shall be self-managing; and most, if not all, 
of {the bodies affiliated with the central 
‘association have adopted the suggested 
rule that not less than half of the committee 
shall be representatives of working class 
organizations. ‘The success, however, does 
depend upon the voluntary assistance of 
scholars, and no word of praise can be too 
high for the readiness with which they have 
responded. Speaking of this district, no 
members are more enthusiastic in the cause 
than the principal and professors of Arm- 
strong College; and reports of a similiar 
character come from all parts of the country. 

The Association keeps itself free from all 
political and religious sectionalism. As an 
illustration of that, our North-eastern Dis- 
trict was, until his recent death, presided 
over by Dean Kitchin of Durham; while I, 
a Unitarian minister, was elected president 
of the Newcastle-on-Tyne Branch. Its in- 
dependence of all political parties is equally 
marked. The whole object is to make the 
members capable and thoughtful citizens, 
and to promote and impart the knowledge 
which -will enable them to understand the 
industrial, social, and national forces about 
them. 

Tutorial classes are held, and many of 
these are dealing with industrial history and 
economics. But it is by no means the 
intention of the Association to limit its 
work to those who are able and willing to 
toil through text-books and to pursue a 
protracted course of study, though this is 
encouraged. It endeavors to supply lect- 
ures for those who are not intellectually 
equipped to enter into the subjects which 
are to be found in a university course. 
In one case lectures were given on ‘‘the horse”’ 
to a class of carters, with much benefit, it 
is stated, to the animals under their care. 
At the present time a short course is being 
given in Newcastle-on-Tyne to an audience 
of one hundred and forty by Dr. Bain- 
bridge, professor of physiology in the Uni- 
versity of Durham, on “Food and Food 
-Values”; and the lecturer is treating the 
subject from the severely practical point 
of view of domestic economy. If a demand 
arises in any district for lectures on any 
subject, the Association does its utmost to 
supply it, and generally succeeds. 

This year earnest endeavors are being made 
to reach the laborers and women in our iso- 
lated villages, whose lives are often unillu- 
mined with the light knowledge can give.’ In 
one village a class was held on Rural Econom- 
ics and was declared to be without its superior 
in any of the neighboring towns. Visits are 
also organized to local places of historic or 
scientific interest. 

It will be seen that here we have at least 
the beginning of a system of advanced demo- 
cratic education and the promise that some- 
thing’will be done to continue the interest in 
learning which should be created in the school. 

The purpose of the Association is not to 
enable a few gifted individuals to lift them- 
selves above their fellows through their in- 
tellectual development, but to make the 
members of the working community more 
efficient just where they are! It does not 
profess to help people to easier or swifter 
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means of gaining wealth, but it does en- 
deavor to aid individuals to prove equal to 
the responsibilities of their position. Lord 
Haldane showed understanding of the object 
of the Association, when a few weeks ago he 
wrote to the annual meeting at Bristol: 
“The extension of the influence of the spirit 
of university teaching to the working classes 
is, in my opinion, one of the most important 
and hopeful signs of the growth of our social 
institutions.” 

The following figures will illustrate the 
growth of the movement :— 


1906 1909 IQIO0 IOQII 1912 
Brauchegy. Vl. os. 13 54 q1 86 «110 
Affiliated bodies 283 1,124 1,389 1,541 1,879 


Individual members (in 
their own right sub- 
scribing not less than 
one-half annually to a 
branch 


2,612 5,484 5,801 5,345 7,011 


The increase will be considerably greater 
during the coming year. Branches are being 
formed in all directions. "The Branches al- 
ready established include-as affiliated bodies 
local Trade Unions, Co-operative Societies, 
Friendly Societies, Adult Schools, Literary 
Classes, etc., so that a bond is being formed 
between those organizations whose aim is to 
further education. Much is being done to 
foster mutual helpfulness among these, and 
in some cases the names of available lecturers 
with their subjects are printed and circulated. 
We doubt not that more will be heard in the 
future of what is now generally known as the 
W.E. A. ALFRED HALL. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, ENGLAND. 


1. Old Age Pensions are in working, and, 
though the amount is only five shillings a 
week (though payable up to a recipient’s 
total income from all sources of 20 shillings 
a week), the result is unequivocal. It is of 
immense import (of course, to say so is a 
satire upon our present conditions) and not 
only to the recipients. Many of us who are 
social students believe this constant expendi- 
ture on necessaries of life has proved a consider- 
able steadying factor to the national stabil- 
ity of trade. What a worker spends is more 
important than what a rich man expends on 
luxuries over and above his normal estab- 
lishment. We ought to have twenty shillings 
guaranteed. 

2. The Insurance Act, to come into force 
next month, will go some way toward ameli- 
oration. Sickness is provided for; and in 
certain trades, chosen as trial trades, some 
amount of unemployment pay is to be given. 
The number is estimated as 2,500,000, which 
is not bad for a start. 

3. We are caring more nationally for 
children’s health. 

4. We are endeavoring to obviate the 
“Blind Alley”? employment of boys and girls. 
In fact, we are touching our national social 
problems at various necessary and vital 
points. 

5. One immense lever we possess is our 
Trade Boards Act 1909. Our great work— 
my own at least—is to agitate for the exten- 
sion of the Act to all underpaid labor, and, 
so far as our Liverpool Anti-sweating League 
is concerned (for which I hold myself respon- 
sible financially; 7.e., for fund-raising), this is 
our immediate work. We have two organ- 
izers (members of my own congregation) 
who practically have the care of women and 
women’s labor affairs in our city. We hand 
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on to the Trades and Labor Council all 
unions formed under our auspices, but 
gather all the women’s unions also into an 
informal Women’s Association, for the 
woman is only touched by women: she has 
her own labor view-point, and she works 
better with her own sex. 

I was over in Boston to the International 
Congress, and endeavored to look up these 
problems as they are in America. An ex- 
tended experience of Australian labor con- 
ditions helped me to appreciate your diffi- 
culties, and, compared with this old country, 
your generally easier conditions; but I am 
convinced that preventive Jegislation is 
necessary with you, as it is in Australia, 
and, on the whole, I should judge mainly on 
our—.e., Australian and English,—lines. 

Most of us were quick to note, on our 
American visit, that the social consciousness 
on your side was developing, as ours, with the 
greater need,—had been for the last twenty 
years. From a Unitarian aspect our people 
are largely converted. No doubt we have 
some who are pretty “high and dry.” Asa 
body we are saved, however. 

Minimum Wage and Insurance with Old 
Age Pensions [I should judge for your side 
the satisfying factors. H. D. Ropsrts. 

LiveRPooL, ENGLAND. 


NoMINATIONS. 


The nominating committee of the Unita- 
tian Fellowship for Social Justice herewith 
solicits the assistance of the members of the 
Fellowship in arranging its report, to be sub- 
mitted at the annual meeting in May. 

In keeping with the democratic character 
of the organization it is the desire of the com- 
mittee, so far as it is able, to prevent the 
business of nomination and election from 
becoming perfunctory. ‘The officers to be 
elected are a president, three vice-presidents, 
three directors, one secretary-treasurer. The 
committee will be glad to receive suggestions 
as to the wisest means of filling these offices. 

Members of the Fellowship are also in- 
vited to express their opinion upon any phase 
of its organization or work which in their 
opinion calls for comment. , 

For the committee 


Auson H. ROBINSON. 
New Centre, Mass. 


Proctor Academy. 


BY REV. HENRY G. IVES. 


The new work that is opening before Proc- 
tor Academy was outlined by the principal, 
Mr. Francis Treadway Clayton, on January 
28, in the vestry of the Arlington Street 
Church. Dr. Charles W. Eliot, who spoke at 
the meeting, said that this practical training 
of young people for definite spheres of use- 
fulness is precisely the type of education 
which is needed to-day. Already the Ger- 
mans are organizing schools on this plan. 
The education of to-day and the future must 
be the training of the eye, the ear, and the 
hand. 

An illustrated pamphlet, which has just 
been published, describes the work which 
Proctor Academy is already doing along these 
lines and shows how a model school can be 
built up in the heart of New England for 
leadership in this vital matter. 

Subscriptions have already commenced 
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toward the needed class-room building to 
replace the present structure, which now 
contains more than twice the number of 
students for which it was originally intended. 
In addition two offers of $1,000 each have 
been made, on condition that the obligations 
resting upon the Ezra Stiles Gannett dormi- 
tory for boys, and the farm located strate- 
gically next to the school be removed, and 
that the unusual expenses of this year be 
met. 

With the exception of the new class-room 
building, for which $50,000 must ultimately 
be raised, $17,000 would meet these needs, 
as follows: $10,000 for Gannett House debt, 
$4,000 for mortgage on farm, $3,000 for un- 
usual expenses of current year, including 
construction of sewerage system, equipping 
of Mary Lowell Stone House, and extra 
heating and lighting. 

Can we erect for our liberal faith a more 
enduring monument than an institution 
which really trains boys and girls to face the 
actual needs of life? 


New York Letter. 


While the strike of the white goods 
workers was more or less local in its inter- 
est, it had a wide significance for several 
reasons. It was largely a woman’s strike; it 
was a just strike, for conditions had become 
unbearable; but, above all, it became, as 
time went -on,—it was a five weeks’ strike,— 
a struggle for principle. Thirty thousand 
girls and women, many of them earning 
dangerously low wages, came out first for 
higher wages, fewer working hours, and better 
sanitary conditions. Then, as time went 
by and employers stood firm, the battle 
assumed the proportions of dignity and en- 
durance that won for it the help of good 
men and women, and then the employers 
gave in point by point, until at last the final 
ditch was reached—the recognition of the 
Union! The complete victory was won 
February 18. The girls got all they asked for 
and a little more, for a board has evolved 
from the strike which is to consider a mini- 
mum wage and permanent work. 

I realize how important the question of 
the Open Shop versus Union Recognition is, 
and I do not know nor understand the con- 
ditions prevailing in business or trade where 
the work is of such a character that skilled 
men and women are always in demand; but 
in this strike of poor, ill-paid girls and 
women it seems vital that the new and 
struggling union should be recognized. To 
improve the awful conditions which prevailed, 
these uneducated workers, knowing no other 
method by which to support themselves, 
struck, and loyally, bravely, and with endur- 
ance wonderful to witness, won the fight— 
up to the recognition point! That was at 
the end of four weeks’ suffering such as few 
of us would or could have endured for prin- 
ciple. Worn and discouraged, the girls 
faced the proposition that the best of them 
should return to the shops with wages 
bettered by from one to two dollars a week, 
fifty hours a week labor, with at least three 
holidays a year; but they almost to a girl 
held out, for they knew that for the more 
skilful ones to go back to an open shop 
meant the supplying of new hands for them 
to instruct in work easy to learn by girls who 
had sufféred no hardship and sacrificed no 
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self-interest; and they knew, in time, the 
employers would get even by gradually 
filling the shops with non-union help. So 
they clung together and for each other. 

There was something strangely thrilling at 
the several headquarters, where these strikers 
were gathered, to hear the impassioned 
speeches. They were all for ‘‘others.” 
“Hold out a little longer,’’ pleaded the men 
and women from the platform. ‘‘ Remember 
you are not doing this for yourselves alone. 
Others, weaker, more helpless, are looking to 
you. The future will be safer for others. 
Others will bless you by and by.” Never 
once in any meeting I attended did violence 
play apart. ‘The girls were urged to obey the 
law, for it was explained that every ten dol- 
lars used by the Union to bail one out meant 
that less food for hungry girls! 

A note of humor was struck when the 
“‘don’ts” were enumerated. ‘Don’t lay 
hands on strike-breakers or throw -anything. 
Simply walk beside them and try to convince 
them.” ‘Don’t call ‘scab!’ Call ‘hero!’” 
It was comical to observe how this word 
“hero” became a thing to wince at. ‘For 
the men and women who have helped us win 
this strike,’ one woman said to the Union, 
“we send prayers to our God.” Their God! 
I could but wonder at the suggestion. 

Unitarian friends came out bravely in 
this season of unrest. Mr. Holmes was most 
helpful, and a beautiful thing happened at 
Mr. Wright’s church. One morning before 
Sunday service an appeal came from a little 
hungry striker. ‘It is Sunday, many of us 
have no food. Could you send us twenty- 
five dollars?” Mr. and Mrs. Wright rose 
to the call. From the Sunday-school nine- 
teen dollars was given, and before Mr. Wright 
got through with his people eight hundred 
dollars was gathered and sent to head- 
quarters! ~e 

One of the memories of this experience is 
the crowding of hundreds of pinched young 
faces that knew no sign of defeat. What good 
material for citizenship was there! Rightly 
manipulated, placed in trade schools, these 
young creatures would not be fighting for 
a wage that permits them to live a moral 
life; but they would be in training for decent, 
self-supporting womanhood, with time and 
opportunity of becoming healthy mothers 
and intelligent human beings! But the 
excitement and heat of the fray—this fray— 
is over. For those who have worked with and 
for these girls, who have walked beside them 
on the tiresome picket duty, who have gone 
to court with them to try to temper justice 
with mercy, there is a time of panting relief 
and exultation. 

I went to visit the Alliance of the Plain- 
field (N.J.) Society, a week or so ago, and 
found it in the throes of fair preparation. Of 
most of our churches we might say, “‘In the 
spring a live Alliance lightly turns to thoughts 
of fairs.”’ ‘These functions have a twofold 
purpose,—money and sociability, both neces- 
sary and worthy. The Plainfield church 
with Mr. and Mrs. Wilson is doing good 
work, and Mr. Wilson is eager for a Parish 
House in which wide work may be under- 
taken. If “the leadership of Jesus” means 
anything, it leads to the present-day prob- 
lems and human needs. Where we’ believe 
Jesus would be to-day, there should we be! 
I believe our creed would meet the demands of 
the outcasts and strugglers better than any 
other to-day, and we should endeavor to make 
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the “‘religion of intellect’’ one of humanity 
in the broad working sense. 

The Hackensack congregations remain 
about the same. Mr. Fairley’s sermons are 
of a high standard, and a real inspiration to 
his people. The Alliance of this church had 
an ‘Authors’ Dinner’? in December, “a 
Chowder Party”’ in February; and in March 
it hopes to give the little play, “The Country 
Store,’’ which was once before given to ad- 
vantage. For April a “Specialty Auction”’ 
is planned. 

The Jersey City Alliance is keeping bravely 
together, although there are no church ser- 
vices. The Alliance is making a careful 
study of Dealey’s book on Sociology: a 
meeting once a month is held to discuss it. 

The Ridgewood (N.J.) church is keeping 
well abreast of the times. Mrs. Davis spoke 
at the Ridgewood Alliance February 19. 
This meeting was held in the new parsonage. 
The special fund, known as ‘‘extras for build- 
ing,’’ has been completed by an appeal to 
the members of the society. A weekly notice 
of the activities of the church is published in 
all local papers. The Men’s Progress Club 
is very prominent in civic work as well as 
church work. A capable entertainment 
committee provides something of interest 
once a month, and that enriches the Alliance 
treasury. The women of the Alliance are 
sewing for the Paterson (N.J.) hospital. 
“The Needs of the Times” was the subject 
of a recent sermon by Mr. Barrows in Ridge- 
wood. 

At the New York Unitarian Club held 
February 18 at the Aldine Club, Mr. Wright 
was guest of honor and speaker. The meet- 
ing commemorated Mr. Wright’s twenty- 
five years of service in New York City. His 
subject was, “The World We Live In, and 
Making Ourselves at Home In It.” Dis- 
cussion was opened by Rev. Caleb S. S. 
Dutton and Rev. John Haynes Holmes. 

The Lenten services at Mr. Lathrop’s 
church (First Church of Brooklyn) have 
begun. Short sermons and good music are 
given every Wednesday afternoon. 

On February 2 Mr. Sullivan preached at 
the Flatbush Church on “Some Pressing 
Problems of Immigration.” 

At the February meeting of the New York 
League of Unitarian women which was held 
in Mr. Lathrop’s church the announcement 
was made that all but $800 had been raised 
for the $2,500 fund the women wish to have 
at their command for wider service. This 
fund is destined to work so widely and be- 
neficently that it should not be regarded as 
entirely local. A little investigation will 
prove that the League is veritably a kind 
and understanding mother, and should be 
revered as such and trusted accordingly. 
The sum asked for is very small and modest. 
The $800 should be forthcoming at once, in 
order that the work contemplated should be 
begun with assurance. Miss Wentz’s pres- 
ence at headquarters, 20th Street and 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, is giving 
new meaning to the rooms. The ‘Teas” 
once a month are homelike and bright. 
Nineteen attended the last one, although it 
was a stormy day. 

On February 15 Rev. Louis C. Cornish 
of Hingham, Mass., occupied Mr. Lathrop’s 
pulpit, and Mr. Lathrop preached at All 
Souls’ Church, Manhattan. Mr. Slicer is 
still at the South. ‘I would be most un- 
grateful,” he writes, “if I did not get well 
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under the favorable circumstances surround- 
ing me.’ How like Mr. Slicer that sounds! 
It is the earnest wish of his people and out- 
side friends that he show his gratitude soon 
and convincingly. 

The Flatbush Alliance, at its last meeting, 
had for speaker Mrs. Julian Heath, who 
gave a stirring appeal to women to attack 
the high cost of living. Mrs. Heath was 
practical, too. She feels that, if women de- 
mand more, they will get more in the way of 
lowered prices. It is humiliating to know 
that, while necessary food is going to waste 
“up State,’ we suffering human beings 
“down State” are paying war prices for in- 
ferior food. ‘Time was the only item Mrs. 
Heath disregarded. Women are very busy 
and living, as many of them do, in isolated 
neighborhoods it is next to impossible to 
handle the situation. A few good practical 
men high up in authority and backed by the 
woman sentiment might with economy of 
time and strength get at the evil existing 
and strike at that instead of at the little 
retail dealers who are in many cases like 
sufferers. A; to Ce 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


San Antonio and Dallas. 


San Antonio enjoys the reputation of hav- 
ing more hours of sunshine in a year than any 
other American city. ‘Thus far, however, 
the unusual winter that has everywhere been 
remarked has shown itself in Texas in a long 
succession of rainy days, with accompaniment 
of chilly air and muddy streets. “Stick to 
San Antonio in fair weather, and it will stick 
to you in foul” is a saying not without justi- 
fication. After a few ineffectual attempts to 
shake off the dust of that city, that dust hav- 
ing attached ig¢self while in a moist condition, 
one understands why that same material, 
christened adobe and built into walls, makes 
houses that outlast the centuries. 

Equally firm is the hand-clasp that awaits 
the visitor whose good fortune leads him to 
this largest city in our largest State. And as 
persistent is the attachment of San Antonio’s 
Unitarians to their church, which would have 
died more than one natural death had not the 
few faithful ones said in effect, “We will not 
let thee go.” ‘They were so greatly revived 
by the visit of Rev. and Mrs. Henry C. Parker 
last year that the sayings and doings of 
these two apostles have become household 
words and a grateful memory; and the same 
is true in regard to their visit to Dallas. ‘Then 
came Rev. and Mrs. George H. Badger, with 
the 1ipeness that comes from a large expe- 
rience, and the church at once realized its own 
immortality: it not only will not, it cannot 
die. 

Twice the traveller spoke: to those who 
gathered on an evening in the usual place of 
worship, coming through the “storm” that 
seemed very real to them, though invisible to 
the stranger from the land of blizzards; and 
to the faithful Alliance, gathered in the cosey 
home, blue within and in the garden with 
thousands of violets. In the first gathering 
the underlying principles of religious educa- 
tion were discussed, and_in_the second, the 
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responsibility and the opportunity of the Al- 
liance were frankly faced. 

The church in San Antonio is still without 
a house of worship, though its place of meet- 
ing, in the Odd Fellows’ Hall, at the top of 
a hotel building, is of unusual attractiveness. 
Here public services and the Sunday-school 
may be held, other gatherings being at the 
homes of members. Naturally, they are 
looking forward to the time when they can 
have a church home, where there will be bet- 
ter opportunity for work with the young as 
well as a centre for their affections and their 
energy. It was not without a pang that the 
minister and his devoted wife, friends and 
comrades of many years, were left behind; 
but they and the San Antonio situation fit 
each other’s needs as hand fits glove, so all 
is well. 

From San Antonio to Dallas is a day’s ride 
on a fine train over a poor road-bed. At Dal- 
las, in the evening twilight, close friends 
awaited the traveller’s coming,—the Willis 
family and the minister, Rev. George Gil- 
mour. All day the sunshine had flooded the 
square miles of luxuriant farm-lands along the 
way, and prepared the mind for the rich, 
vigorous city. A corner room well up toward 
the sky in a 22-story hotel gave him shelter 
for four happy days, while the work and pleas- 
ures strove with each other to fill the hours. 
There was the Saturday night gathering at 
the Willis home; the Sunday morning ad- 
dress to a congregation that fairly filled the 
large Jewish synagogue, in which Unitarian 
services are now held; the visit and talk to the 
Sunday-school; the Symphony concert on 
Sunday afternoon; the Men’s Dinner, Mon- 
day; the Alliance gathering the same after- 
noon; the Kneisel quartette concert; and 
the final address in the synagogue on Tuesday 
evening, with auto rides, dinners, and 
luncheons to fill up the measure of good will. 

The far-from-home feeling which the tray- 
eller expected to experience in Dallas refused 
to appear. One day in that city, with that 
people, is enough to make one wholly at home, 
and make him feel that Dallas is at the centre 
of the world. There are very few “foreigners” 
in the city, in the sense in which we generally 
use the word, and only about ten per cent. of 
negroes, the population being American, with 
a strong admixture of north-of-Europe people. 
That not more than one resident in ten was 
born in the city or even in the State, as is as- 
serted to be the case, seems probable. It is 
a cosmopolitan city, made up largely of young 
families, gathered from the best of the land. 

In such a city the upbuilding of a Unita- 
rian church is an enterprise as full of joy as it 
is of difficulty. The constant stream of hu- 
man life that passes through leaves a residuum 
of capable and devoted people. The eager 
enterprise of frontier life is shot through with 
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PECK—Entered into rest suddenly, Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 19, Mary Talbot, daughter of the late Allen O. and 
Mary Elizabeth (Whitaker) Peck, in the ssth year of her 
age. 106 George Street, Providence, R.I. 


GEORGE SELDEN CULLUM. 


George Selden Cullum died at Meadville on Feb. 7, 1913. 
He was the son of Arthur Cullum and Adelaide Selden 
Cullum and was born in Meadville, April 23, 1843, spend- 
ing his entire life in this community, except for the few 
years that he attended Phillips Exeter Academy. Fol- 
lowing the completion of the course, he returned home to 
take a prominent place in the industrial activities of the 
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city, which he filled so acceptably that place after place 
of honor and responsibility was thrust upon him. For 
the past twelve or fifteen years he had been on the Board 
of Trustees of the Meadville Theological School; for years 
he was a trustee of the Meadville Cemetery Association, 
holding that position up to his death; and for over thirty 
years he has been closely connected with municipal affairs 
of Meadville. 

Mr. Cullum was a member of a prominent family, that 
was in turn connected closely with a number of other very 
noted names. The Cullums were an old New York family, 
and after being exiled for being Loyalists, at the time of 
the Revolutionary War, they returned to Pennsylvania 
and settled at Meadville. They were closely connected 
with the Barlow and the Judge Henry Baldwin families, 
and the members have held many positions of trust in this 
community. Of the immediate family surviving, there 
is his wife, Mrs. Harriet Dick Cullum; a son, J. Barlow 
Cullum, of Pottsville; a daughter, Mrs. Annie L. Shipherd, 
Evansville, Ind.; one brother, Arthur S. Cullum, Mead- 
ville, and two sisters, Mrs. Louise Armstrong, Cleveland, 
and Mrs. Adelaide Easterwood, Meadville, also survive. 

During 1863 Mr. Cullum served in the Fifty-eighth Regi- 
ment, Pennsylvania Volunteers, participating in the opera- 
tions along the Ohio River, which resulted in the capture 
of the noted Confederate raider, Gen. John H. Morgan. 

He was a man of strong family ties, of genial disposition, 
always with a hearty greeting and smile for his friends, 
of whom he had a countless number in Meadville. For 
a long term of years he had been a consistent attendant 
of the Unitarian Church. Mr. Cullum was a hard worker, 
faithful in the performance of the many duties which his 
positions of trust placed upon him, and withal a man whose 
death will leave a vacancy in the community and in his 
group of friends, that it will be exceedingly hard to fill. 


In Lovinc Memory or 
DANIEL S. JONES, 
WHO ENTERED INTO LIFE ETERNAL 
February 28, 1912. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


We have the largest and best-equipped fac- 
tory devoted solely to building pipe organs. 


Every organ we build we warrant com- 
plete and perfect and up to the highest stand- 
ard of organ-building art in material, work- 
manshbip, voicing, and general finish. 


HOOK-HASTINGS CO. 


Established 1827 
| P. O. Address, KENDAL GREEN, MASS. 


EUROPE eee Toad $380.00 


Including Italian Lakes and Austrian Tyrol. Other tours 
over the beaten track and to “out-of-the-way places,” 
Particulars on request. The SHELTON EUROPEAN 

PARTIES, Waverley, Mass. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
(On Indian Head Hill) 


A private establishment for those in search of health. 
Three houses in beautiful country environments, especially 
adapted to the demands of invalids, semi-invalids, or those 
in need of rest. No insane or other objectionable people 
received. Illustrated prospectus on application. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


Come SOUTH, as I did, to a better climate and 
lengthen life. Lots and acreage, cheap, on trolley line, 
4 miles from Richmond, Va. Call or wnte, E. S. Read, 
Highland Springs, Va. 


GENTLEMAN who speaks fluent French, German, 

and Danish, accustomed to travelling and to foreign 
life, would be glad to arrange tours for, and conduct families 
or small parties in Europe. G references. Address 
Thos. C, Beaumont, Drayton, Norwich, England. 
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idealism. Life is at the making, and our 
liberal gospel is above all things a creative 
force, matching the optimism and the pro- 
gressivism of the commercial world with the 
like spirit in religion. In Dallas, too, the 
minister and his capable and devoted wife 
seem to be admirably adapted to the work of 
leadership, and hold the affectionate confi- 
dence of all. The church has disposed of its 
real estate at an advance over the original 
cost that would hardly be believed were it here 
to be stated, and new and more adequate 
‘quarters will soon be secured, for which the 
society is prepared to pay all in cash, with a 
substantial remainder to invest. A group of 
people, whose numbers would seem large to 
many, if not the majority, of our churches, is 
devoted to the cause, and new families and 
individuals are constantly arriving. Joyous 
confidence is everywhere. All is well with 
Dallas. 


Young People’s Religious 
Anion. 


Boston Federation. 


‘The Boston Federation of Young People’s 
Religious Unions held its mid-winter meet- 
ing on Sunday, Jan. 26, 1913, at Christ 
Church, Dix Street, Dorchester, Mass. 

The opening service at 4.15 P.M. was con- 
ducted by Rev. Ernest S. Meredith of the 
Third Religious Society, Dorchester. ‘The 
welcome to the church was extended by Rev. 
George F. Pratt, the pastor. 

The election of the Nominating Committee 
by individual written ballot was the next 
business, and the following were elected: 
Mr. Frank E. Cook, Mr. Ward C. Lincoln, 
Miss Edwina B. Reynolds, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie, and Mr. Harry R. Austin. 

Reports from the unions followed, the 
manuscripts of which were placed on file 
with the secretary after the session. 

The matter of a Hospitality Committee 
for the coming Anniversary Week was brought 
up, and it was decided that a committee of 
three be chosen to select a member from 
each union. 

The session adjourned at 6.15. Supper 
was then served in the vestry through the 
hospitality of Christ Church Union. 

The evening session, which began at 7.30, 
consisted of a prelude on the organ by Mr. 
Ward C. Lincoln of the Disciples Guild; a 
devotional service, conducted by Rev. George 
F. Pratt; a solo, by Mrs. Amy F. C. Darling; 
an anthem, by the volunteer choir of Christ 
Church; and an address, by Rev. Elmer S. 
Forbes, who changed his assigned topic of 
“A Social Programme for Young People” 
to “The Christian Social Message,” since 
young people are not a distinctive class in 
any community. 

Marian D. Ricuarps, Secretary. 


South Middlesex Federation. 


The South Middlesex Federation will 
hold its next regular meeting on Friday even- 
ing, March 7, 1913, in the vestry of the 
First Parish Church, Cambridge, Mass. 

The programme includes a brief reception, 
followed by supper at half past six o’clock, 
Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., presiding, 
At half past seven a musical comedy, ‘‘The 
New Minister,’ will be presented by the 
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Martineau League of West Somerville, with a 
cast of thirty-five people. Informal dancing 
until ten o’clock will follow. 

Tickets admitting to supper, entertain- 
ment, and dancing are on sale by the different 
unions in the federation and may also be 
procured of Miss Edwina H. Jewett, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

A general good time is anticipated, and it 
is expected that every one interested in the 
Federation and the Unitarian young people 
in the South Middlesex County will make a 
special effort to attend. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Conference of Alliance Branches will be 
held at 25 Beacon Street, Monday, March 3, 
1913, at 10.30 o’clock. Subject “The Teach- 
ings of the Mormon Church.” Speaker, Mrs. 
George W. Coleman. 


At the First Church in Boston, corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, vesper 
services are held Thursday afternoons at 
half-past four, consisting of a half-hour of 
organ music, followed by a brief devotional 
service, music by the choir, and a short 
address. All seats are free. 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will meet in the parish house of the Uniterian 
Church Waverley, Monday, March 3. Rev. 
C. A. Allen, host. Imcheon at1. Paper by 
host on ‘Points of View.” ‘Take trolley at 
Park Street, Cambridge subway, connecting 
with Waverley car at Harvard Square. 


At the weekly musical service, in King’s 
Chapel, next Saturday noon, Mr. Melcolm 
Lang, the organist, will be assisted by Mr. 
Raymond A. Symonds, the tenor in the King’s 
Chapel choir, who will sing a solo. On 
Tuesday, March 4, the day of the Inaugura- 
tion of the President in Washington, there 
will be a special observance of the event at 
the noonday service. Rev. Edward Cum- 
mings of Boston will speak on ‘Sacred 
American History.”” ‘The full list of speakers 
for next week is as follows: March 3, Rev. 
Abbott Peterson, Lancaster; March 4, Rev. 
Edward Cummings, Boston; March 5, Rev. 
Laurance Hayward, Newburyport; March 6, 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Boston; March 7, Rev. 
Augustus M. Lord, Providence, R.I. 


Meetings. 


THE WorCESTER LEeacUE.—On January 
15 the League met in the South Memorial 
Church, with the president, Mrs. Davis, in the 
chair. A sketch of Samuel Longfellow’s life 
was read by Mrs. Davis, and one of his hymns 
was sung. Miss Elnora Curtis gave an inter- 
esting paper on the “‘Out-of-door Schools for 
Children,’ showing pictures of the German 
forest schools and the schools in Chicago 
and Springfield, and the equipments used by 
them. In 1904 the first out-of-door school 
was started in Germany. Providence, R.I., 
had the first school of this kind in America. 
Mrs. Hyde announced the opening of a pri- 
vate out-of-door school for children of primary 
grades in Worcester. At the afternoon ses- 
sion Miss Edith Dixon gave an excellent talk 
on ‘‘Home and School Visiting,” relating 
personal experiences encountered in her work 
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which was started by New York settlement 
women and has spread to Boston, Worcester, 
and other cities. She showed the character 
of the problems faced by the visitors and the 
great good accomplished for the children. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Church of the Disciples, 
Rev. A. M. Rihbany: The calendar for March 
promises rich things of the spirit, with a deep- 
ening of interest in every department of work. 
Mr. Rihbany’s sermon topics for the five Sun- 


days are “The Foreigner in America,’ ‘The © 


Survival of the Fittest,” “The Survival of the 
Unfit,” “Has Belief in Immortality any Prac- 
tical Value?” ‘The Religion of Nature,” and 
“The Nature of Religions.”” The Committee 
on Social Service has a weekly Study Class, 
and has begun a definite field work under ex- 
pert guidance. Prof. Emily G. Balch will ad- 
dress the congregation after the morning ser- 
vice on March 16. ‘The Disciples School will 
celebrate Association Day on March 30, Rev. 
William I. Lawrance making an address. 
The Women’s Alliance continues its studies 
of “Life in the Making,” after an interrup- 
tion of the course on February 22, to consider 
the work of Mr. Gaetano Conte in Italy. The 
Round Table will present Thackeray’s “The 
Rose and the Ring” for the benefit of its so- 
cial service work. Easter is to be especially 
associated with the memory of Dr. Ames in a 
way to extend the ideals for which he stood 
with singleness and sincerity of purpose. 
Under the leadership of Mr. Rihbany, the 
church is continuing its strong and useful 
existence with the hope of bravely meeting 
its part in the great future. 


FarrHaAvEN, Mass.—The Unitarian Society, 
Rey. Frank IL. Phalen: Visitors from far and 
near still continue to visit the beautiful 
church. Hardly a Sunday passes when 
strangers do not appear from distant cities. 
Events of interest here have been addressed 
by the minister on ‘‘ The Meaning of Beauty” 
to the Masonic fraternity, on ‘‘The Educa- 
tion of the Human Spirit” to the Alumni of 
the High School, and on ‘The Memory of 
Lincoln” to the military and naval veterans 
of the Civil and the Spanish wars. Great 
changes and many deaths of prominent men 
and women have come to this parish in the 
past few years. Nevertheless, the work of 
the church goes on with faith and energy, 
and the winter congregations at the morning 
services and at vespers have never been 
better. Mr Phalen has been here more than 
seven years. On January 29, the anniversary 
of the birth of Mr. Henry H. Rogers, the 
founder and endower of the church, a wreath 
of remembrance was hung beneath the tablet 
to his memory on the east wall of the church. 
One of the new features in parish affairs is a 
monthly social held in the lovely Parish 
House. 


Jamaica Pian, Mass.—First Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. Charles F. Dole, D.D.: 
There will be a series of four vesper services, 
beginning March 2, at 4.30 P.M., and continu- 
ing on March 9, 16, and 30, omitting Easter 
Sunday. Dr. Dole will give short addresses on 
“Four of the Most Notable Verses in the 
Bible.”’ There will be special music at each 
service. All seats are free, 


Wosurn, Mass.—First Unitarian Parish, 
Rev. Henry C. Parker: On February 6 the 
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L. C. S. Alliance Branch held their monthly 
meeting. An interesting paper on “ Southern 
Customs and Songs” was given by Mrs. 
Parker T. Poole. The supper and enter- 
tainment was in charge of the Covenant 
Club, an organization composed of the men of 
the parish, who always aim to make it one 
of the events of the season, and this year 
they surpassed themselves. An organ con- 
cert was given in the church by Mr. F. Percy- 
val Lewis, assisted by Frank Rowe, cornet- 
ist, and James Penaligan, trombonist. The 
entertainment following the supper included 
many amusing features. Mr. Arthur H. 
Linscott officiated as showman and held the 
attention of the audience closely, as he in- 
troduced a wonderful juggler. There was 
also a shadowgraph and a witty little sketch 
by members of the club, entitled ‘‘ A Difference 
in Clocks.” At the meeting, March 6, the 
speaker will be Mr. Ernest Richardson, 
editor of Our Dumb Animals. At the last 
session of the Sunday-school each member 
was given a copy of Rev. C. F. Dole’s tract, 
“The Household Religion.” 


WoLuaston, Mass.—The Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Carl G. Horst: The Sunday 
after the three days’ celebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary, the minister preached 
a timely sermon from the text ‘‘Speak unto 
this people that they go forward.” The 
twenty-fifth anniversary, said the preacher, 
is only a milestone, showing how far we have 
travelled. Good work has been done in 
the past, more and better work may be 
accomplished in the future. The hearty 
co-operation of every one is needed. The 
financial burden should be shared by all. 
To support a church, however, means not 

simply the contributing of money, but of 
one’s self, with his active interest, sympathy, 
and presence at the morning service of wor- 
ship. This church stands first and last and 
always for religion as its supreme business. 
Social service, discussions of social, industrial, 
and political questions, luncheons, etc., are 
good in their place, but secondary, and 
the real success of a church must be measured 
by its contribution to the religious life of 
the community, and that contribution de- 
pends on the religious earnestness and spirit- 
ual zeal of its members. 


Personals. 


Rev. John A. Bellows will give courses of 
lectures during March in Providence, R.L., 
and in Portland, Me. ‘The subjects are “ Tol- 
stoy,” “Recent Realistic Poetry: Mansfield, 
Gibson, ete.,”” ‘‘Recent Drama: Strindberg, 
Tchekhop, Galsworthy, the later Pinero, etc.,” 
“Arnold Bennett and Recent Novelists.” 
In Providence Mr. Bellows speaks before 
the “Lend a Hand Club,” and in Portland 
under the auspices of the Unitarian Alliance. 


The Tuckerman School. 


Mr. Thomas McCracken, in a recent 
Thursday lecture, gave a very interesting 
account of his study of vocational oppor- 
tunities in Boston. Mr. McCracken’s study 
has been made under the Education Depart- 
ment of the Women’s Muncipal League, and 
has covered a period of many months of 
careful investigation. The question of voca- 
tional guidance, he said, is comparatively new, 
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and therefore it must be one of great interest 
for many years to come. ‘The fact that not 
all of the time of the young employee belongs 
to the employer is just being realized. The 
State must have more time to make better 
citizens and more skilful workmen. So busi- 
ness men and educators are striving for this 
end by establishing school centres and indus- 
trial classes—commercial and continuation 
schools and trade schools, together with 
many others, public and private, which pre- 
pare students for profitable employment. 
The results of Mr. McCracken’s study are 
soon to be published, and the manual must 
form a book of much assistance to any inter- 
ested in vocational opportunities or guidance. 

Mr. Rihbany’s lectures are regularly at 
half-past ten Friday mornings, and they con- 
tinue through the month. 

Dr. Starbuck concludes his course of lect- 
ures on ‘What is Religion?” on Saturday, 
March 1, at half-past nine. The subject 
that day will be ‘Religion and Whole-minded- 
ness.” 

With the conclusion of Mr. Rihbany’s 
lectures last week Friday, and of Dr. Star- 
buck’s on Saturday of this week, there will 
be several changes in the programme. Miss 
Johnson’s lectures on the Pentateuch will 
continue through the year. One or more 
Friday periods will be occupied with review 
and discussion of field work being done by 
different members of the class. Beginning 
March 7, Miss Mary Phillips will give the 
first of a series of three lectures on Parlia- 
mentary Drill, each to be succeeded by 
practical exercises in organization and con- 
duct of meetings. In April parish problems 
will be discussed, and in May Rev. Otto E. 
Duerr will give several lectures on the Mac- 
cabean Period. 

At half-past nine Saturdays, practical Sun- 
day-school lessons will be conducted by 
members of the class, with discussion of 
purpose, plan, and method. Prof. Emerton’s 
lectures on ‘History of the Early Church” 
will continue at 10.30. 

The Tuesday morning devotional service 
for March will be conducted by Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, Rev. W. H. Ramsay, Rey. Fred- 
eric Gill, and Rev. P. R. Frothingham. 


Rural Conference. 


On Wednesday and Thursday, March 
5 and 6, it has been arranged to hold a rural 
conference similar in plan to the successful 
social service conference held early last De- 
cember. The day sessions on both days 
will meet at Channing Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, and the Wednesday evening session 
at the vestry of Arlington Street Church, 
351 Boylston Street. The subjects for dis- 


cussion were chosen after consultation with 
the ministers of a number of country churches, 
and are all timely and practical. 

On Wednesday afternoon, March 5, at 
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two o’clock, Rev. S. A. Eliot, presiding, 
“Country Life and the Country Church” 
will be presented in three addresses. Rev. 
Joseph W. Strout, minister of the Congre- 
gational Church, Rehoboth, Mass., will 
speak on ‘The Rural Problem”; Hon. 
Charles N. Gardner, Master of the Massa- 
chusetts State Grange, on ‘‘The Develop- 
ment of Latent Resources’; and Rev. 
Frederick E. Emrich, D.D., secretary Massa- 
chusetts Home Missionary Society, on “‘’The 
Social Responsibilities of the Country 
Church.” 

On Wednesday evening at eight o’clock 
Joseph Lee, president of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, presid- 
ing, the programme on “Recreation” will 
be as follows: ‘‘How Country People amuse 
Themselves,’”’ by Rev. Henry G. Ives; “Rural 
Recreation,” by Frank L. Boyden, principal 
of Deerfield Academy; ‘‘The Country 
Church as a Social Centre,” by Rev. George 
Frederick Wells, Chairman Methodist Coun- 
try Church Commission. 

On Thursday morning, March 6, at ten 
o'clock, with “‘Public Health” the general 
subject, there will be addresses on ‘‘Home 
Sanitation,’ Prof. Earle B. Phelps, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; ‘The 
Réle of the Visiting Nurse in Rural Commu- 
nities,’ by Miss Mary Beard, director 
District Nursing Association; ‘How the 
Churches can promote the Public Health,” 
by Dr. Mark W. Richardson, secretary 
Massachusetts State Board of Health. 

Thursday afternoon, at two o’clock, 
“Community Advance” will be discussed 
as follows: ‘‘A Community Programme,” 
by E. L. Morgan, Community Field Agent 
Massachusetts Agricultural College; ‘‘The 
Co-operation of the Churches with each 
other and with other Social Forces,” by Rev. 
E. Tallmadge Root, field secretary Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Churches. ‘The 
Call of the Country Parish,’ by Kenyon L. 
Butterfield, president Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College. 

On Friday, March 7, the New England 
conference on rural progress will hold its 
fifth annual meeting at Horticultural Hall. 
It is not often that there is an opportunity 
to attend such a number of interesting 
meetings, and those who come on Wednesday 
should, if possible, remain through to the 
close on Friday night. 

For programmes address Elmer S. Forbes, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The Audubon Leaflets. 


The Audubon Leaflets, which show the 
danger of the extermination of the egret 
herons, may be ordered from Miss Jessie BE. 
Kimball, Natural History Rooms, 234 Berke- 
ley Street, Boston. ‘The price is one cent 
each for those without colored illustrations 
and outlines, three cents for the others. 


‘“*THESCHEST WITH{THERCHILLY{INEIT”’ 
These wonderful refrigerators have Duplex circulation and are scientifically constructed. Our 
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Pleasantries. 


Jack: ‘‘Fred has a snap, but he’s foolish 
to continue abusing his privileges.”” Tom: 
“That’s so! It takes mighty little to make 
a sinecure insecure.”—Boston Transcript. 


A woman once came to Dr. Collyer with 
the announcement, ‘‘Dr. Collyer, the Lord 
has sent me to you for three hundred dollars.” 
“That must be a mistake, madam,” he re- 
sponded instantly, “for the Lord knows I 
haven’t got three hundred dollars.” 


A writer in the Cooking School Magazine 
tells some good stories about Dr. Collyer. 
At a certain party every guest was dressed 
to represent a book. Forming a procession, 
they marched around the room, while Dr. 
Collyer watched them from his great arm- 
chair. When some one asked him what book 
he represented, he answered, “Oh, I’m the 
‘Spectator’ in one big, handsome volume.” 


An up-to-date American to his clerical 
friend: ‘‘Why do you have such doleful 
Psalm singing in your Scotch kirk?” “Well, 
you see, we don’t think it doleful,” returned 
the other. ‘‘We are fond of our old tunes, 
very old, you know.” “None the better 
for that.’ The minister had not done: 
“The belief is among our poor people that 
our old Psalm tunes are the very ones that 
David himself played upon his harp!” 
Quick as lightning the other turned upon 
him. ‘Are they? Then I don’t wonder 
at Saul throwing the javelin.”—Christian 
Life. 


A certain musical director was organizing 
an orchestra. An Italian acquaintance 
strongly recommended an old man, who 
played the flute. At the first rehearsal 
it was evident that the new candidate would 
not do.. ‘‘He can’t play the flute at all,” 
he explained. ‘‘What!’’ gasped the sponsor. 
“hata man no can playa da flute?’”’ ‘‘Cer- 
tainly not,’’ the director replied. The Ital- 
ian rolled his eyes heavenward and appeared 
beside himself. ‘‘Thata man no can playa 
da flute!’”? he repeated, beating his breast 
in indignation. ‘“‘Why, thata man he fighta 
with Garibaldi!’”—The Canadian Courier. 


The officials on the Rome, Watertown 
& Ogdensburg Railroad are noted for 
their courtesy. ‘Two ladies met unexpectedly 
on the railroad track which runs through the 
main street of a little town. The train 
pulled in at the station, near where the ladies 
stood chatting. The passengers got off. 
The trunks were trundled away. Still the 
train did not go on, After a few minutes 
the engineer alighted. Politely removing 
his cap, he remarked, ‘‘Pardon me, ladies, 
for interrupting you; but we had planned 
on reaching Potsdam this morning, and, i 
you would not mind stepping off the track, 
we will be moving along.’ —Boston Journal. 


George Ade remembered with particular 
pleasure a good deed he performed at one 
of London’s historic landmarks. “It was 
a rainy fall day,” he said, “and I sat over a 
beefsteak pudding at the Cheshire Cheese 
in Fleet Street. A Chicago woman entered. 
The Cheshire Cheese was Johnson’s favorite 
tavern, and the woman had been told that 
the great man’s autograph could still be 
seen penciled on the wall. The waiters 
told her they knew of no such autograph; 
but the woman, with dauntless Chicago spirit, 
began a search, upstairs and down. A 
warm glow of benevolence rose in my breast, 
and, taking a pencil, I wrote with eighteenth- 
century flourishes on the wall behind me, 
‘Sam Johnson.’ The woman on her return 
from upstairs spied the autograph and was 
overjoyed. How much happiness we can 
give to others by these little acts of kindness!’’ 
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Underground 
Garbage Receiver 
No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 

Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. StepmEnson, Mir., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE O&O’ HYMNAL 


Edited by Rey. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston. 

Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 centspercopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Viewsofy® 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 
WANTED: Women to enter our training 


school for nurses. Apply to 


MARTHA B. BATES, M.D., 
Superintendent of nurses, 


141 Benefit St., Providence, R.I. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President. 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Harvard University 


For the year 1913-14 two Resident (Williams) Fellow- 
ships of $500 each are offered to graduates of Theological 
Schools who intend to devote themselves to the Christian 
Ministry. These Fellowships are designed to encourage 
advanced theological work of a high order. Applications, 
accompanied by testimonials and specimens of work, must 
be made before April rst, 1913, on special blanks to be 
obtained of the dean of the Harvard Divinity School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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) KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


|Investment Securities | 


Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 
ROCK RIDGE HALL £08 BOYS. 


\ cation high, d 
and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful e 
dential villages. Instructors able, experienced, 
Thorough preparation for college. Unusual atte 

given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives 
all. Large, airy gymnasium with swimming 1. F 
catalog, address Dr. G. R. WuITE, Wellesley tits, M 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, asnoover 


A school for boys and girls conducted under the a: 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Moun 
100 miles from Boston. Pure water. Bracing air. 

tral heating and lighting plant. Complete sanita 
Separate dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic advan’ 

School farms of r50 acres. College Preparatory, 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. B 

and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for 
students. For catalogue and full information, ad 
Francis TREADWAY CLAYTON, Principal. 


ae Browne & Nichols School For Bo} 
0 Garden Street, Cambridge, 30th year, 
23,1012. Regular five-year course for webs soe 
college. New features; Nichols Field, play-ground 
Charles River opposite Soldier’s Field, Preparatory depar 
ment for pangs — Mr. Reed will be at the school ever 
morning in September, at other times b i 
George H Browne, A.M,, oe — h 
Rev Willard Reed, A-M.7}P7incipals, 


THE MISSES ALLEN a 
School for Girls and Young Lad es 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 

FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARIS! 

ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
Jobn MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Three attractive houses. in beautiful } 

grounds. Fine new gymnasium. Riding — 
lessons. Tennis with trained instructor. 
All outdoor athletics. College prepara- 
tion and entrance by certificate. Gen- | 
eral high school course. Music and Art. — 
Post-graduate work. Domestic Science. _ 
Year book and pictures on request. 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK ~ 


¥ 


